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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

“Independence Day” has come and gone; 
the jubilee celebrated from the great lakes-to the 
Gulf, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Pacific, through the whole vast region of the 
mighty republic protected and gladdened by the 
stars and stripes, and inhabited by thirty millions 
of people. More than this, it has been celebrated 
wherever a Yankee ship floats a bit of bunting— 
in the China Seas, in the Southern Ocean, up in 
the high latitudes by adventurous whalers, in the 
ports of England and on the continent of Europe. 
Many a lone, wandering American, far away in 
foreign lands, has had his enthusiastic celebra- 
tion of the day on his own hook; and be sure 
that, wherever a human heart beats high at 
the thoughts of liberty, there has this anniver- 
sary been commemorated ; for the Declaration of 
Independence, though an American fact, is the 
world’s pronunciamento against tyranny. Every 
recurring year adds to the enthusiasm and ex- 
tent of the celebration. The prediction of John 
Adams has been gloriously fulfilled. “The 
Fourth of July, 1776,” said the patriot, “ will be 
the most memorable epoch in the history of 
America. Iam apt to believe that it will be 
celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival. It ought to be commemo- 
rated, as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts 
to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illaminations, 
from one end of the continent to the other, from 
this time forward forever.” It is so celebrated ; 
and if the spirits of the past are cognizant of 
what passos on this sphere, the shade of the he- 
roes of ’76 must rejoice at the enthusiastic man- 


ifestations of the gratitude of their descendants. 
The day, this year, brought with it, in the midst 
of its rejoicings, solemn and edifying thoughts. 
While we were exulting in the blessings of peace 
and liberty, and the prosperity and strength 
springing from the union of all parts of a politi- 
cal confederacy, three thousand miles away men 
were battling for independence from a foreign 
yoke, in a land cursed for ages by despotism, 
and held in thrall through centuries, mainly be- 
cause divided and split up into petty States, 
with no cohesive bond of communication. Unit- 
ed Italy could never have sunk to her present 
condition but for the curse of disunion. The 
little Swiss republic, surrounded by despotism, 
has maintained her independence for ages, be- 
cause her cantons are linked together on a prin- 
ciple of confederation similar to ours. Disunion 
is the safeguard of tyrants and the parent of 
wars. Itis because Europe is cut up into so 
many different States, that the whole face of the 
continent is covered with vast military establish- 
ments, even in time of peace, that industry is 
bowed to the earth by taxation, and that a breath 


is sufficient at any time to kindle the flame of: 


war, and plunge whole communities in misery 
and ruin. Washington well understood the se- 
cret of national success, when, in the most sol- 
emn words he ever uttered, he conjured his 


countrymen to cling together, ®nd denounced 
the spirit of disunion as the most fatal and insid- 
ious foe of American liberty. That his appeal is 
cherished in the hearts of his countrymen—that 
his principles are the inalienable creed of the 
people, there is no room to doubt. The mere 


suspicion of a design to sever the union of the - 


States, has always proved fatal to the men that 


have awakened it; and if there be any among us 
who entertain the thought that it would be pos- 
sible to crumble this confederacy into fragments, 
they are surely fitter objects for pity than for 
contempt and hate. No; every star that is 
added to our banner increases the aggregate 
strength of the republic. We have spoken in a 
serious vein, prompted by the occasion, but our 
artist, Mr. Homer, in the picture before us, has 
given us a view of some of the comic phases of 
a Fourth of July celebration in Boston. He 
takes us to the Common, and brings waterworks 
and fireworks in juxtaposition, showing us some 
of the incidents and accidents of the day, in the 
vicinity of the Frog Pond. Any one who be- 
comes acquainted with New England people for 
the first time by witnessing a celebration of the 
Fourth in Boston, would be apt to believe that all 
traces of Puritan gravity had disappeared. We 
certainly burn powder and make noise enough to 
satisfy the “ost riotous set of Europeans who 
ever threw care to the winds in the frolics of a 
carnival. The first municipal celebration of the 
Fourth took place in 1783, when Dr. John War- 
ren, a brother and pupil of General Joseph 
Warren, was the orator. On the 4th of March 
of that year, it was voted, in a town-meeting 
held in Faneuil Hall, over which James Otis 
presided, “that the celebration of the 5th of 
March (the anniversary of the Boston massacre) 
from henceforth shall cease, and that, instead 
thertof, the anniversary of the 4th day of July, 
1776,—a day ever memorable in the annals of this 
country for the Declaration of Independence— 
shall be constantly celebrated by the delivery of 
a public oration, in such place as the town shall 
determine to be most convenient for the purpose, 


in which the orator shall consider the feelings, 
manners and principles which led to this great na- 
tional event, as well as the important and happy 
effects, whether general or domestic, which have 
already, and will forever continue to flow from 
this conspicuous epoch.” “The joy on that 
day,” we are told, “ was announced by the ring- 
ing of bells and the discharge of cannon. At 
eleven o’clock, His Honor the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Thomas Cushing—His Excellency, John 
Hancock, being absent by reason of sickness— 
the Honorable Council, the Senate and Repre- 
sentatives, escorted by the brigade train of artil- 
lery, commanded by Major Davis, repaired to the 
church in Brattle Street, where the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, after a polite and elegant address to the 
auditory, returned thanks to Almighty God for 
his goodness to these American States, and the 
glory and success with which he had crowned 
their exertions; then an anthem was sung suit- 
able to the occasion, and the solemnity was con- 
cluded by a most ingenious and elegant oration, 
delivered by Dr. John Warren, at the request of 
the town. They were then conducted back to 
the Senate Chamber, where an agreeable enter- 
tainment was provided. At two o’clock, the 
brigade train, and the regiment of militia com- 
manded by Colonel Webb, paraded in State 
Street, where the former saluted with thirteen 
discharges from their field-pieces, and the militia 
with thirteen feu-de-joies, in honor of the ocea- 
sion. The officers of the militia dined together 
at the Bunch of Grapes, and the brigade train at 
the Exchange taverns. Thirteen patriotic toasts . 
were drunk by each corps, and the same number 
were given in the Senate Chamber.” A befitting 
inauguration of Boston 4th of July celebrations. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


BY ANNE T. WOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
RICHES IN POVERTY. 


Beneatn the cool poplars of Charpennes, 
that new faubourg of Lyons, there existed as 
yet, in 1780, only a dozen scattered houses, con- 
cealed as it were among the foliage. All these 
houses, built of brick, and covered with red tiles, 
were inhabited by mechanics; so, at the first 
sound of the evening Angelus, the noise of labor 
ceased everywhere, and nothing was heard save 


that joyous hum, which in the hives of the poor,: 


precedes the hour of repose. Very soon each 
family came out, and, according to the ancient 
custom of the South, which must surely date 
from the Romans, young and old, seated or half 
reclining before their doors, and with plates on 
their knees, gaily supped in the open air. 

The only inhabitant of Charpennes who 
formed an exception to this rule was a locksmith 
who had established himself a few years before 
in the farthest dwelling of the hamlet. His arm 
seemed indefatigable. Kindled before dawn, his 
forge was not extinguished until long after sun- 
set, and it might be said that his neighbors fell 
asleep and woke again to the measured grating 
of his file. He labored with so much ardor that 
it was necessary to use violence to take him from 
his vice, over which, but for the intervention of 
his daughter, he would have passed the night. 
But, spoiled child as she was, by an old man of 
whom she was the only joy, his daughter, a little 
after night, would enter his workshop gaily, and 
half willingly, half by force, lead him home. 

The evening when this story commences, 
which was the eve of Corpus Christi, the lock- 
smith’s daughter, hastening to fulfil her task, 
found the door of the workshop closed. Sur- 
prised at this uncommon occurrence, she called 
her father anxiously, and knocked violently 
without hearing any sound from the interior. 
After long expectation, and when emotion had 
already made her voice tremulous, the door at 
last opened, and the old man, taking his daugh- 
ter in his arms, replied to her gentle reproaches 
only by pressing her to his heart and smiling 
joyfully through his tears. The latter, accus- 
tomed, especially for three months past, to see 
him sad and careworn, was so struck with the 
sudden and happy change expressed in bis coun- 
tenance, that she forgot everything to ask of him 
the cause. 

“ Ah,” replied the locksmith, wiping away his 
tears with the back of his trembling hand, “ I 
thought Louison would be surprised at my joy.” 

“ She is delighted at it, father,” exclaimed the 
young girl, springing on the old man’s neck. 

“But you did not expect it, did you? Tell 
the trath !” 

“No, certainly ! you have been so gloomy for 
some time past.” 

“Tt was on your account, and yours alone, my 
child.” 

“On mine, my father ¢” 

“Yes, you thought the old man blind. Be- 
cause age and sorrow have whitened my brow, 
they think my heart is dead, like my youth ; be- 
cause my dim eyes can scarcely endure the sun, 
they think I can see only by the light of the 
flames of my forge. My heart beats constantly, 
my child, for you alone in this world, and my 
eyes become so piercing when your happiness is 
concerned, that they could count the pebbies at 
the bottom of the Rhone.” 

“ Why do you talk thus ?” murmured Louison, 
with downcast brow, red as a cherry. 

“To prove to you that I understand what a 
pleasure it is at your age to walk in the woods of 
the Tete d’ Or.” 

“T assure you, father, that chance only—” 

“ Brings there every Sunday that young man 
from the city who comes with his good mother to 
dine beside us on the grass.” 

“ He has spoken to me but three times, and in 
your presence !” 

* I know it well! if it had been otherwise, we 
should not have been talking of this now, my 
daughter. But re-assure yourself, dear child. 

.This youth appears to me to be amiable, modest, 
prudent, and if, as I presume, he is of a respect- 
able family, if he has, as I hope, the love of or- 
der and of industry, will—” 

* Well; father?” faintly articulated Louison. 

“ Well, daughter ; M’lle Legendre will change 
her name—that is all.” 


Louison embraced her father, weeping ; then, 
in a low voice, said: “ Are we not too poor?” 

“We were so yesterday, my daughter, but to- 
day you are not, Louison. Look at that iron 
door, do you see it? There is your dowry.” 

“ That iron door !” 

“ It contains a secret for which I am to receive 
to-morrow three hundred pistoles.” 

“ And was it for that you have been working 
so hard ?” 

“And that I was so grave and anxious, for I 
trembled lest I should fail of success.” 

“‘O, father, how grateful I am to you.” 

“T do not doubt it; but we shall have time to 
talk about that; my supper, Louisette; I have 
well earned it, have I not?” 

Louison, too much moved to reply, took her 
father’s arm, and conducted the honest mechanic 
into a little garden where the table was set be- 
neath blossoming elders. A magnificent moon- 
light was silvering the country. This beautiful 
light of our summer nights seemed to cover the 
garden with a bluish and transparent veil; a 
balmy breeze at intervals stirred the foliage ; si- 
lence reigned everywhere, except when the mel- 
ancholy cry of the cricket was accompanied from 
time to time by the brilliant melodies of the 
nightingales concealed among the poplars of 
Charpennes. 

The locksmith supped gaily beneath the starry 
vault; then, after having thanked, in a short 
prayer, Him whom the poor seldom fi -gets, 
though they would seem to owe Him less grat- 
itude than the rich, he leaned his elbows on the 
table, and spoke thus to his daughter: 


“You were very young, Louison, when your 
mother died. We have seldom spoken of her; for 
notwithstanding the seventeen years which have 
since rolled away, the grief which her loss occa- 
sioned is still as vivid in my heart as at first ; 
and had it not been necessary that I should live 
for thee, it is probable, my child, that instead of 
one alone, there would now be two beneath the 
yew of St. Andeol.” 

At these words, Louison, leaving her place, ran 
to embrace her father, who resumed, as he gently 
repulsed her: 

“Do not weep, my dear child; it is because 
you have now grown to be a prudent and reas- 
onable person that I am about to inform you of 
things which I confide only to God and my 
daughter. And first, it is proper you should 
know that I was not born to beat iron on an an- 
vil. Not that I despise the labor to which I owe 
all, and even the almost certain hope of seeing 
you happy. But, to tell you the whole truth, my 
father was one of the most wealthy proprietors 
in the town of St. Andeol. Unfortunately, he 
incurred debts which increased with time, and 
would have been a heavy burden on me but for 
the dowry of your mother. All that she brought 
me was devoted to the payment of them, and for 
some time nothing was wanting to my happiness. 
Why does misfortune always come, like the 
heaviest weight in the balance, to turn the scale ? 
The very year of your birth, and when I was in- 
toxicated with joy, a terrible winter desolated 
our country. The mulberry trees froze ; these 
were our principal source of wealth. Instead of 
gathering a harvest, it became necessary to bor- 
row in order to pay our taxes. The two follow- 
ing years the hail and inundations completed my 
ruin. Then I was unable to pay the taxes and 
the vultures of the revenue seized upon me.” 

“ You must have suffered much, father,” said 
Louison, with emotion, “if they were as cruel as 
those who sometimes torment our poor neigh- 
bors.” 

“The tax-gatherers and revenue-officers are 
tigers,”’ murmured Legendre, in a gloomy voice. 
“I do not know whether they are born with 
hearts, but I know they tear them from their 
bosoms when they enter upon their professions, 
and replace them with stones or bits of iron. 
The new tax-gatherer of this neighborhood had 
commenced by the meanest employments, and 
had risen by avarice, exaction and rigor. Our 
evil fate brought him hither precisely when I was 
most unfortunate, and he crushed me. A short 
time would have saved me, but he hastened my 
ruin. Execution after execution was levied, till 
my house being stripped of everything, my per- 
son was seized. The very day of your mother’s 
death, the guards captured me and dragged me 
to prison with » chain about my neck.” 

“ The villains !” muttered Louison, with flash- “ 
ing eyes. 

“ He who sent them, and who was destitute of 
pity, was called Pecoil. It was he who ruined 
me, hastened your mother’s death, and threw me 


into a prison cell when I had nearly become mad 
in thinking of you both; remember this name, 
my daughter, remember it well!” 

“Do not fear that I shall forget it, and yet we 
ought to do so, father. Did not our Saviour for- 
give his enemies ¢” 

“ Yes, but it required the strength of a God. 
Icannot pardon him! I can never forget that 
in leaving the prison, I found your mother dead 
and you in an asylum.” 

“And it was then you became a mechanic ?” 

“Yes, my daughter, for your sake.” 

Louison, bursting into tears, threw herself into 
the arms of her father, who said, embracing her 
tenderly : “I have told you all fhis to re-assure 
your little heart. I do not wish it to be alarmed 
on the subject of the young man. I believe him 
to be of good family, and so much the better ; 
but the moment being come, we will soon prove 
to him, that, in point of origin and of honesty, 
your parents are equal to his own, whoever they 
may be.” 


CHAPTER II. 


POVERTY IN RICHES. 


By a coincidence natural enough, he of whom 
they had just been talking, was at this moment 
speaking to his mother on the same subject. In 
the third story of a large and handsome house, 
the windows of which commanded a view of the 
Place Bellecour, through the trees of the mall, a 
young man of fine countenance, and especially 
remarkable for an expression of integrity, was 
seated beside a woman of middle age, but pre- 
maturely old and pale with privation and sorrow. 
The apartment, though vast aud handsome, 
seemed to reveal from floor to ceiling the gloom 
and restraint of the persons who inhabited it. Its 
bareness struck one at the first glance, for the lit- 
tle bed with curtains of green serge lost in a 
corner, the armoire which stood opposite, and 
the three or four chairs placed against the wall, 
would not have filled the twentieth part of its 
surface. 

Clad in black, the mother of the young man 
wore that mixed costume of the citizens who 
wish to distinguish themselves from the lower 
classes without imitating the lady of quality. 
Seated before a rickety table on an old velvet 
chair worn threadbare, she was mending her son’s 
vest by the light of a large candle of yellow wax. 
During the progress of this labor, which she was 
hurrying to complete, the young man looked at 
her in silence with an air at once so gloomy and 
so troubled, that having raised her eyes on him, 
she became alarmed, and said, in a voice which 
was timid and full of sweetness, and pressing his 
hand: 

“ What are you thinking of, dear Louis ?”’ 

“Do you wish to know, mother ?” 

“ And ought I not to know all?” continued 
she, with a melancholy smile. 

“O, yes, mother, my heart is always open to 
you, and as long as it beats it will be so.” 

«What were you thinking of, then?” 

“Of the hardness of him who compels us to 
lead this cruel and miserable life.” 

“Alas, my poor child, I am accustomed to it, 
and, as far as I am concerned, forgive him. Only, 
I gonfess, for your sake, I could wish he were less 
rigorous.” 

“ That is exactly what I experience in regard 
to you; if I could only see you made comfort- 
able, I would not care for myself.” 

“Such a hope, my poor Louis, is chimerical. 
God has imposed this burden upon me, and I 
will carry it with resignation to the tomb.” 

“Nevertheless, what a destiny!” said the 
young man, pacing to and fro through the naked 
room. ‘“ To put one’s life in sorrow and misery 
beside treasures which serve only to gratify an 
odious and evil passion.” 

“ Yes, it is a great misfortune ; there are mil- 
lions beneath our feet, and yet you are compelled 
to labor for my support, and I must wake secret- 
ly to mend your clothes.” 

“Accursed wealth which renders me so un- 
happy! Do you know what plan I have formed, 
mother ?” 

“ Speak, my dear child.” 

“] will ask him for some funds, depart for the 
islands, and earn a fortune, that I may be able 
to bestow the happiness on you which he bas 
withheld all his life.” 

“Do not think of it, my child! And what 
would become of me without you? I should 
not live to see your return. You might have 
gold, but you would have lost your mother and 
perhaps another person—” 


“ This thought torments me also! You know 
how I love that young girl of Charpennes, but 
at the idea of the obstacles which separate us, 
my head is often disturbed and my heart chilled.” 

“ Your father!” exclaimed she, with affright. 
“Extinguish and conceal the candle! I hope 
he has not already seen it.”’ 

A short and quick step was heard on the 
stairway ; the mother and son approached the 
window and hastily commenced an indifferent 
conversation. But who can deceive a miser ? 
Roughly opening the door, he who had just en- , 
tered dilated his nostrils like a blood-hound, and 
said, angrily : 

“I was not mistaken ! it is the candle which I 
perceived from Bellecour that has just now been 
extinguished. What madness of expense, of 
folly, of prodigality! With a moonlight so 
bright that one could pick up a needle on the 
mall, and you use candles. Are you out of your 
senses ?” 

The man who spoke this might be about sixty, 
but he seemed fifteen or twenty years older, so 
infirm, pale and wrinkled was he. To judge by 
his broad hands, with fingers twisted like oaken 
knots, and by the joints of his knees, he must be 
of an iron constitution, and might have lived a 
hundred years but for the privations which he 
imposed upon himself, and the frugal diet which 
his hollow and pale cheeks betrayed. The cos- 
tume corresponded strictly with the exterior of 
the man. 

He wore, along with a tri-cornered hat, shin- 
ing with dirt, a coat formerly claret, but of which 
years and use had almost effaced the primitive 
color. His vest of black cloth, buttoned to the 
chin, hung over two enormous pockets in his 
breeches of olive velvet, coarse gray stockings, 
fastened at the knee by garters such as peasants 
wear, and iron shoes which would defy all the 
ice of Mount Blanc, completed his costume. 

Leaning on his cane, or rather on his stick, he 
searched the room for some time in order to find 
the candle and confiscate it as a punishment for 
his wife’s disobedience. This search having been 
fruitless, he began to scold so violently that his 
son could not help interfering. 

“Father,” said he, “I did not tell you the 
truth; in fact, a candle was lighted at your ar- 
rival, and here it is !” . 

“And you dare confess it?’’ exclaimed the 
miser, beside himself. 

“Tt is to quiet you, and perhaps for another 
motive, more important.” 

“Ah,” said the miser, recoiling a step and 
leaning heavily on his cane, a position which he 
always assumed when he was angry, “I shall 
not be sorry to learn this important motive.” 


“It is this, father; listen to me patiently, for 
neither im thought nor in word will your son ever 
forget the respect he owes you.” 

“I believe it, and would not have it otherwise 
for a large sum. But do you owe me only 
respect ?” 

“ Yes, I owe you obedience.” 

Nothing else?” 

“Love?” 

“No, something less hollow and more 
palpable.” 

“Explain yourself, father.” 

“Very willingly. I had designed to do so 
soon, and it may as well be done now. How 
long have you lived in my house ?” 

“ Ever since I was born.” 

“ And how many years have passed since that 
great event ?” 

“ About twenty-five, I suppose.” 

“You suppose very correctly, sir. Who has 
fed, lodged, clothed and taken care of you like 
the son of a prince for these twenty-five years ?” 

“My mother!” replied the young man, cast- 
ing a glance of love and profferred gratitude on 
tae trembling woman in the corner. 

“ That is but a figure of speech,” replied the 
miser, tranguilly. ‘ By the terms of our mar- 
riage contract, your mother has nothing of her 
own; it is I who have done all.” 

“May [ ask you, father, what is your object in 
reminding me of this?” 

“Doubtless, my dear sir; it is to prove your 
indebtedness to me.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“Tris clear as day. At two thousand livres 
per year, and you have cost me double, you owe 
me fifty thousand livres for your board, lodging 
and maintenance. Add half of this sum for 
your education, sickness and extra expenses, and 
the interest of all this will make you my debtor 
for at least a hundred thousand.” 
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“ Admitting the justness of this calculation, 
of which, I confess, I had never thought, you 
will probably have to allow mea long credit, 
father.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. I am not a money- 
lender, and you must pay me sooner than you 
think for, and before the expiration of the 
month.” 

“ And the money ?” 

“Ts found.” 

“Please explain.” 

“] intend to marry you to the daughter of one 
of my wealthy friends. He will give her a dowry 
of a hundred thousand francs, which I will take 
as payment of your debt. But as a father is a 
father, although I am not obliged to do so, it has 
been agreed that I should contrive to allow you 
to live at home.” 

“ On the same conditions, undoubtedly ?” said 
the young man, with an imperceptible shadow of 
irony. 

“Of course, the debt to be paid by your fu- 
ture inheritance from your father-in-law.” 

“It is a good bargain for you,” returned the 
son, in a calm tone, “and I regret that I cannot 
ratify it.” . 

“Do I understand you ?”’ exclaimed the miser, 
with shut teeth and’ flashing eyes. “ Please 

“I say, father, this marriage is impossible.” 

“ Ah! and the reason, if you please!” 

“The reason is, that I shall never marry the 
daughter of a tax-gatherer, or enter into the 
business myself. If I marry, it will either be 
according to your wishes, and then, unwilling to 
blush in my wife’s presence, I shall demand a 
settlement proportioned to your fortune, four or 
five hundred thousand livres at least—” 

“Four or five hundred thousand vipers bite 
‘you, brigand !” 

“Or I will choose according to my inclina- 
tion, and perhaps marry a woman who has no 
dowry but her virtues.” 

This last declaration seemed to put the climax 
to the old man’s fury. Raising his stick angrily, 
he ran to the young man and would have struck 
him but for the intervention of the mother, who 
seized him, saying “ Pecoil! Pecoil! I conjure 
you not to strike your son !” 

“The rascal!” vociferated the tax-gatherer, 
“who would rob me of a hundred thousand 
livres !” 

“ He will reflect!” said the mother, attempting 
to detain the miser. 

But the latter, more and more exasperated, 
repulsed her brutally, and a sad scene would soon 
have been enacted, when a sound was heard in 
this house at all hours silent asatomb. The 
miser stopped, began to listen anxiously, and 
hastily went out, shutting the door after him. 

“ God be praised !” murmured Madame Pecoil, 
“ we are rid of him. ‘ He will not return !” 

“No,” said the young man, bitterly, “he is 
afraid for his money, and will not lose sight of 
it to-night.” 

The candle was re-lighted, and the mother 
and son sat up till midnight, delightfully occu- 
pied, the one in laboring for her child, the other 
in talking of the family at Charpennes, whom 
they were to meet the next day, after mass, in 
the woods of the Tete d’Or. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE MISER’S HIDING PLACE. 


Mranwui se, Pecoil had descended on tip-toe, 
stopping to listen at every step. Arrived at the 
ground floor, he took out a tinder-box, lighted 
the end of a resin candle which he had in his 
pocket, and directed his steps as softly as possi- 
ble towards a low door, studded with large nails. 
He first assured: himself that the massive bolt 
which fastened it on the exterior was in its sock- 
et, then, applying his ear to the keyhole, he 
listened again. 

A noisy and prolonged snore, heard at inter- 
vals behind the door, seemed to re-assure him ; 
he muttered some unintelligible words and re-as- 
cended to the first story. Then, after having 
twice explored the corridor, listening at the door 
of every room, and visiting, as it were, every 
mouse hole, he slowly drew from his vest a bunch 
of keys, opened a door with the mystery and 
precipitation of a robber, and double-locked it 
behind him. 

He certainly thought himself alone, and would 
readily have sworn that no person in this world, 
at this hour, could have followed his steps. Nev- 
ertheless, he was mistaken ; notwithstanding his 


vigilance and the acuteness of his senses, one. 
man had observed him, followed him in the 

shadow, and with his eye applied to the keyhole 

of the room in which he had just shut himself, 

this man lost not one of his movements. 

Did he intend to rob at the expense even of 
crime? One might readily have supposed so by 
the gleams which flashed from his grayish pu- 
pils every time a silvery ring announced the 
pleasant occupation of the miser Pecoil. The 
only thing which seemed to annoy him was the 
light which the moon shed into the gallery 
through the window at the extremity barred with 
iron. Evidently fearing this light, he often 
turned to see if some cloud would not veil its 
troublesome rays. In one of these evolutions 
his eyes encountered those of Madame Pecoil, 
who, silent and calm, was looking at him with a 
severe air. Recoiling immediately, as if before 
justice itself, he was about to flee, but she beck- 
oned him to follow, and when they were at the 
farther end of the corridor, forcing him, by the 
fixedness of her look to cast down his eyes, she 
said in a low voice : 

“ Jacquin, what were you doing at that door?” 

Taken in the fact, and feeling that he was dis- 
covered, the man essayed to stammer a reply, 
but the words expired upon his lips. 

“Do you wish me to tell you?” continued 
Madame Pecoil, severely ; “‘ you were there to lay 
a snare for my husband, and perhaps to commit 
a crime.” 

He whom she called Jacquin attempted to 
protest ; she silenced him. 

“Gold gives evil thoughts,” said she; “go 
back to your room and ask pardon of God. 
This is the second time I have surprised you in 
this place; if I find you here again, I will inform 
your master.” 

The man to whom she addressed these words, 
and who obeyed with tokens of the basest ser- 
vility, was an unfortunate creature whom, for 
twenty years, the miser had made his slave and 
his drudge. An orphan, poor and cruelly treated 
by nature, for he was deformed and of repulsive 
ugliness, Jacquin had from his birth drank the 
cup of scorn, grief and human injustice to the 
dregs. Pecoil scarcely clothed him, left him to 
famish with hunger, and overwhelmed him with 
toils and abuse. By dint ot suffering, an ardent, 
implacable hatred was born like a viper in the 
heart of this mn, and by degrees this hatred en- 
gendered cupidity, and cupidity the idea of crime. 

Chance having shown him a part of the gold 
which Pecoil had piled up in his coffers, he had 
no longer but one thought; to put his hand on 


this wealth in order to be happy in this . 


world in spite of destiny, that his ugliness might 
disappear in the magic light of money, and that 
the honor which he inspired might be changed 
into adulation. 

Thanks to the intuitive faculty which eminent- 
ly distinguished Pecoil, he had divined the evil 
projects of his clerk; but avarice stifling pru- 
dence, rather than deprive himself of his servi- 
ces, he preferred to live in watchfulness, side by 
side with this mortal enemy. Nevertheless, as a 
measure of safety, he shut him up every evening 
in his room ; and foreseeing that by dint of pa- 
tience he would at length find means to draw the 
bolts, the tax-gatherer had just taken the heroic 
resolution to sacrifice a thousand crowns in order 
to save his millions. 

Rising with the dawn, you might have seen 
him the next morning crossing the Place Belle- 
cour, and gaining with stealthy steps the Pont 
Ronge. Then, after having passed the Rhone, 
which was stealing away the bluish vapors of 
the fog in the direction of Perrache, quickening 
his pace, he passed bencath the poplars of Char- 
pennes, and went straight to the house of 
Lgendre. 

Seated on a wooden bench by the roadside, the 
locksmith was doubtless awaiting him, and yet, 
as the tax-gatherer approached, a violent emo- 
tion contracted his features, and when Pecoil 
asked if he was the mechanician of Charpennes, 
he could only reply by a sign in the affirmative. 

** Since such is the case,” resumed the miser, 
too much absorbed in his own plans to remark 
the trouble of the locksmith, “ show me the iron 
door, if it is entirely finished.” 

“ Nothing is wanting!” murmured Legendre, 
in a gloomy voice. 

“Hum!” said Pecoil, “we shall soon see! 
Where is it ?” 

Without replying, Legendre led him to his 
forge, and pointing to the piece of work, sat 
down on his anvil and began to reflect. He who 
had ordered the work, not having, according to 


his instructions, named Pecoil, he was far from 
suspecting that his old persecutor was concerned. 
A violent conflict was at this moment taking 
place in his soul between revenge, arousing all 
his ancient sorrows, and reason, which com- 
manded him to forget for the interest of his 
daughter. Evil sentiments being always the 
strongest in us, he would perhaps have listened 
to his anger, had not the clear and sweet voice of 
Louison been heard as if by chance. The song 
which she was humming, joyous as a bird when 
it awakes at dawn, chased away all this swarm 
of evil thoughts, and restored his composure and 
strength of mind. 

It was time. The tax gatherer was already 
impatient at his silence, and was asking for the 
third time for the lock of this door. 

“Tt has neither lock nor key,” suddenly re- 
plied Legendre. 

“And how is it fastened, then ?” 

Legendre put his finger on a button concealed 
by a piece with hinges, and the door closed by 
means of three large iron levers which buried 
themselves at once in the frame by which it was 
hung. The simplicity and solidity of this mech- 
anism, which another pressure made play in a 
contrary direction, delighted Pecoil. He was so 
pleased that he cheapened only for form’s sake, 
and did not, as usual, postpone payment. The 
bargain concluded, he went himself to seek the 
cart man who was to carry home the door, and 
taking the crowns from a leather bag which he 
had beneath his arm, he counted out a thousand 
with a sigh, re-counted them in order to be sure 
that he had not made a mistake, and at last gave 
them to the locksmith, saying : : 

“You know what condition remains to be 
fulfilled 

“ Yes,” said Legendre, “I have promised to 
hang the door myself, and I will keep my word.” 

“ This evening, then.” 

“An honest man should rest on Sunday.” 

“But you can labor at midnight, I think?’ 
replied Pecoil, sharply. 

“ So be it. Where shall I go at midnight?” 

“ To the wooden bridge of Bellecour, where I 
will await you.” 

“I will be there,” replied the locksmith, “ be- 
fore the hammer of St. John’s clock shall have 
struck the twelfth hour. 

Louison ‘entered a few moments afterwards ; 
she did not see the miser, who had gone without 
saying adieu, but she uttered acry of surprise at 
finding her father in contemplation before that 
pile of silver which dazzled him. Legendre 
took her in his arms, and smilifig through his 
tears, said: “It is your happiness, dear child, 
which I am looking at there! You see your 
dowry ; it has cost me something, but I regret 
nothing now, for you will be happy. Make 
yourself as pretty as possible to-day; we will 
first go to mass, and then—” 

“And then, father?” 

“ You do not guess ?” 

“To the forest of the Tete d’ Or, perhaps.” 

“Precisely ! where I will bet we shall not be 
the first to arrive.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SOUVENIR. 


In fact, Father Legendre would have won his 
bet, when, mass over and the morning repast 
hastily made, they directed their steps towards 
the gme-kilns, the usual place of rendezvous, 
Louison perceived in the distance Madame Pe- 
coil, and showed her to her father, who, in his 
turn, pointed to Louis. 

The son of the rich tax-gatherer had, by dint 
of economizing in the modest salary given him 
by a merchant of the neighborhood to keep his 
accounts, succeeded in making the acquisition of 
a boat. This foolish expense, which would have 
made his father tremble with indignation from 
head to foot if he had known it, had been occa- 
sioned by a desire of Louison. She had hap- 
pened to say the preceding Sunday that she 
would like to take a sail on the Rhone, and the 
secret purse had been emptied, the boat bought 
at Perrache, and moored before the lime-kilns 
which then opened their black mouths at the en- 
trance of the wood of the Tete d’ Or. 

On seeing the boat carefully washed and 
painted green, Louison blushed, turned away her 
eyes, and embraced Madame Pecoil with so 
much ardor, that Louis comprehended clearly 
that she was expressing her gratitude to him on 
the cheeks of his mother. Legendre himself 
was less ceremonious, cordially thanked Louis, 


and was the first to propose to try the boat. No 
one objected ; the two women seated themselves 
on a bench in the prow, and each of the men 
seizing an oar, the free and light bark glided like 
a bird over the wave. A cloudy sky and a cool 
and mild air, which scarcely stirred the osiers 
and willows on the shore, rendered this nautical 
excursion still more agreeable. By common 
consent they had ascended the Rhone, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of its waves, to enjoy more 
freely the happiness of being together, and ad- 
mire without distraction the freshness and beauty 
of the shores of this king of rivers. Nothing 
disturbed Louison’s joy, which would have been 
complete, but for the shade of sadness which oc- 
casionally veiled the brow of the mother of 
Louis. 

This pre-occupation had not escaped the lock- 
smith. He said nothing about it while they were 
on the river, but, after the lunch they all took on 
the grass on their return beneath the ash trees of 
the Tete d’ Or, taking Madame Pecoil apart, he 
said with his rough and kind frankness : 


“Madame, permit me to speak to you freely ; 
you know that we are poor, you are not perhaps 
rich yourselves, and the future of these children 
makes you uneasy, does it not?” 

“I confess it,” replied Madame Pecoil, “ and, 
to imitate your frankness, I will not conceal from 
you that we have perhaps done wrong to allow 
matters to come to such a pass as they have.” 

“It is never wrong to permit two loyal hearts 
to love each other. Such is at least my opinion, 
madame.” 

“And if such obstacles should arise that this 
bond formed before our eyes and partly by our 
imprudence, must be broken in spite of us ?” 

“« What obstacles can separate them ? I foresee 
none ; there can be only a want of money; but 
in this respect, thank God, our children have 
nothing to fear!” 

“ What mean you?” asked Madame Pecoil, 
with emotion. 

“I mean, madame, that if you have had mis- 
fortunes, Louison can repair them. She has not 
the dowry of a princess, but thanks to the sav- 
ings of her father’s labors, she will bring her hus- 
band a dowry of two thousand crowns.” 

Legendre expected to produce a very great 
effect on the mind of Louis’s mother by this 
declaration ; judge of his astonishment at seeing 
an almost imperceptible smile hover on the lips 
of Madame Pecoil. 

“Do you think,” said he, with some vivacity, 
“that this dowry is to be despised ?” 

“No,” said the miser’s wife, gently, “ but 
money affects me little, and I hate it more than 
I desire it.” 

“Do you fear that the lowness of my condi- 
tion will be a hindrance? I was born of an hon- 
est family ; but for a public thief who ruined me, 
I might have followed, like my relatives, the ca- 
reer of magistracy, or have been occupied in the 
cultivation of my estates; but the miserable 
Pecoil—” 

“Pecoil!” replied the woman, in an altered 
voice, ‘‘ was it he—” 

““Who reduced me to despair? Yes, mad- 
ame, and I never pronounce that abhorred name 
but the blood rushes to my heart, while anger 
burns my brow.” 

‘Lower, Monsieur Legendre,” said Louis’s 
mother, rising precipitately, “lower, because of 
my son! My trouble and my words will perhaps 
surprise you; form no conjecture before receiv- 
ing the letter which Louis shall write you this 
evening, and now let us separate. Poor child, 
what a misfortune !” 

Madame Pecoil embraced Louison with tears 
in her eyes, and hastily leading her son away, 
she left Legendre petrified with astonishment. 

“ What signifies this ¢’’ said he, to himself. 

“«T do not know, father,” replied Louison, not 
less alarmed. “‘ While you were conversing with 
his mother, I informed Louis of what you an- 
nounced to me this morning, and instead of re- 
joicing, he appeared sad and wept.” 

“Do they despise us?’ muttered Legendre. 
“They do not know me!” Then he added: “ It 
is for your sake, my Louison, that I will be pa- 
tient, otherwise, I would request them never to 
come again.” 

It was with such discourse that they regained 
their dwelling at Charpennes. They had left it 
in the morning happy ; they re-entered very sad- 
ly at evening. Louison was especially troubled ; 
she immediately pleaded fatigue,and retired to her 
room to deplore the catastrophe which she fore- 
saw threatened them. Affecting more stoicism, 
her father went to bed, but he found there neither 
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composure nor sleep, and his eyes had not closed 
a moment when, faithful to his promise, he rose 
noiselessly about eleven o’clock to go to his 
rendezvous. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DOOR OF THE TREASURE. 


Wiser than their descendants, our ancestors 
carefully hoarded that life which we lavish, and 
the tranquil and regular order of society was 
faithfully reflected in their habits. Without be- 
ing absolutely constrained to do so, they ob- 
served, in general, the ancient law of the curfew. 
Midnight sounded, the watch alone ventured from 
time to time into the silent and deserted streets. 
The most profound quiet therefore reigned in the 
city, and Lyons was sleeping like a canon of St. 
John, at the moment when Legendre arrived at 
the bridge of Bellecour. 

Pecoil was already awaiting him there with a 
carriage. Hastening io alight, he reminded him 
that by virtue of their agreement he was to allow 
his eyes to be bandaged, a guarantee exacted by 
his avaricious fears, and to which Legendre con- 
sented without difficulty. Blinded by a thick 
bandage, the locksmith mounted to the seat be- 
side the tax-gatherer, who himself drove, and 
conducted him, by a multitude of windings, as 
near as he could judge, to one of the most retired 
quarters of the city. 

When the carriage stopped and Pecoil de- 
tached his bandage, they were in the midst of a 
rough field, half covered with trees and brush. 
Clearing a passage through the thicket, the old 
man led him toa sort of vault built centuries 
before. He afterwards lighted a lamp, succes- 
sively opened two oaken doors which closed the 
entrance to a vast and profound cellar, and point- 
ing to the iron door which was lying before a 
third vault prepared to receive ::, said : 

“There are ropes, a screw and some levers ; 
place your master-piece yourself.” 

Legendre set himself to work, and, seconded 
by the old man, still very robust notwithstand- 
ing his age, he raised this mass of iron and 
fixed it on its hinges. Pecoil then wished to 
close it himself, and uttered cries of joy on see- 
ing with what precision it fitted into the stone 
frame hewn in advance, and what a formidable 
barrier it presented to the attempts of robbers. 

“There is neither axe nor crowbar strong 
enough to shake it,” said he, rubbing his hands 
joyously ; “ the work is finished, perfect.” 

“No,” replied Legendre, in a firm voice, “my 
work is not perfect ; I have left one defect, be- 
cause the man who ordered it in your name in- 
sisted that you would not give the price.” 

“A defect!” stammered the miser, turning 
pale, “and what?” 

“ You cannot be ignorant of it, since I asked, 
to correct it, double the price agreed upon.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know what it is now ; but money 
is too dear to throw it out the window.” 

“So much so,” resumed Legendre, “ that 
since I have seen you, my demands have in- 
creased, and at present I would not make what 
is wanting to this master-piece for less than thirty 
thousand livres.” 

“ Because you believe me to be rich,” growled 
Pecoil, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Because I have recognized you.” 

The miser recoiled, and looking fixedly at 
him, demanded the signification of these words. 

“They signify that your infamous thirst for 
gold ruined me, made my wife die of despair, 
and condemned me, though formerly wealthy 
and honored, to forced labor, to scorn, grief and 
poverty.” 

“Bah! bah! some insolvent debtor! I wash 
my hands of all that, and do not know you.” 

“ You do not recognize me! Iam Legendre 
of St. Andeol, whom your guards and officers 
dragged to prison with a chain about his neck, 
while his sick wife and child were turned into 
the street.” 

“ Tt must be that you should have paid! Be- 
sides, I know nothing about it, and care nothing. 
If I were obliged to remember all the insolvent 
debtors—” 

“ Pecoil,” said the locksmith, gravely, “ your 
hair is white, your body is bent, and you will 
not live always. Instead of building vaults with 
iron doors, to conceal the fruit of your exactions 
and rapines, it would be better, for the reposeof 
your old age and your soul’s welfare, to redeem 
by good deeds and repentance the crimes with 
which you are loaded.” 

“They preach these things in my parish 
church every Sunday ; but, if you know Latin, 


I would say to you, my dear sir, ne sutor, ultra 
crepidam, \et the locksmith meddle only with his 
file !” 

** Some misfortune will happen to you, Pecoil ; 
when all the gold you have stolen shall be piled 
up beneath their vaults, as each piece represents 
some iniquity, then will rise from this badly got- 
ten pile such a murmur of accusations and com- 
plaints, that an avenging God will hear them 
from his throne and punish you.” 

“So be it! The dawn is about to appear ; we 
must go.” 

“ One last word, Pecoil, or rather a last coun- 
sel which I will give you, in the frankness and 
loyalty of my soul, although you do not deserve 
it. Remember well the danger of which I 
warned you, without knowing you, every time 
you open this door !” 

“ That is my business; and since only cavu- 
tion and prudence are necessary, I fear nothing.” 

Legendre did not reply ; he allowed his eyes 
to be again bandaged, and the miser re-conducted 
him to the bridge of Bellecour, whence he had 
taken him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE JUDGMENT OF GOD. 


A monTH had rolled away since these events. 
The peace and happiness which had formerly 
rendered the future so smiling, had fied from the 
cottage of Charpennes. Louis had allowed two 
Sundays to pass without appearing at the forest 
of the Tete d’ Or; and the last time he seemed 
so absent-minded, that the heart of Louvison over- 
flowed. Seeing her suffer and pine away more 
and more, the good Legendre one day put on his 
gray Sunday coat and resolved to go in search of 
the young man, in order to have an explanation 
with him, and leave Lyons if there was no more 
hope. As he was crossing Bellecour, with the 
design of going first to the store of the merchant 
where Louis was employed, he perceived a group 
of persons talking and gesticulating with anima- 
tion. He approached and asked the subject of 
their conversation. ; 

“We were speaking on a subject which is 
just now the talk of the whole city. One of our 
rich men disappeared some three weeks since, 
and no one can imagine what has become of 
him. A great crime must surely have been com- 
mitted, for his coffers were filled with gold, and 
not a sou has been found in his house. His 
clerk is accused, who disappeared at the same 
time, and whom it is impossible to discover.” 

“And what was this rich man’s name?” asked 
Legendre, with an emotion which struck the 
citizen. 

“He was called Pecoil.” 

“ Pecoil! Ah, I predicted right !” 

“What? Do you know anything about it ?” 
suddenly said an individual in a black wig, who 
had appeared very attentive to the conversation. 

“] know but too much, at least I fear so; but 
had the tax gatherer any family ?¢” 

“Certainly ; a wife and child.” 

“ Will you point out his dwelling, gentlemen ?” 

“There it is,” said the man with the black 
wig, pointing to the house on the mall. 

A great movement took place in the group, 
which tamultuously accompanied Legendre to 
the door. This noise had given the alarm to the 
family, the door opened at the first stroke of the 
knocker, and Louis, who had himself descended, 
recoiled with surprise on seeing the locksmith. 
The latter, gently repulsing the crowd, closed 
the door and said to the young man : 

“TI am delighted to see you, Monsieur Louis ; 
I have something to say to you, but I must first 
speak to Madame Pecoil.” 

With an emotion Legendre could not explain, 
the young man led him to his mother's room. 
On seeing him, the good lady uttered an excla- 
mation and hid her face in her hands. Legendre 
looked at them for a moment in silence, and by 
their embarrassment divining all, said in a trem- 
ulous voice: “ Have I the honor of speaking to 
Madame Pecoil ?” 

“Yes, my friend,” replied she, rising and 
coming to take his hand. “ We have deceived 
you, not with evil intentions, God knows. I 
have lost my husband, and if there could be any 
consolation in such a misfortune, it would be in 
our present poverty, which destroys the insur- 
mountable obstacle which in my husband’s life- 
time we should have seen arise between our 
children.” 

“This is not the moment, madame, to dwell 
on this subject ; but permit me to ask you, to re- 
lieve my @eart and that of my daughter, whether 


_ the coldness which disturbed us was occasioned 


by your opulence ?” 
Both mother and son assured him that it was not. 

“So,” continued Legendre, “ now that you are 
less rich, a marriage may be profitable ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the mother, firmly, “at the 
expiration of our mourning.” 

“Is that your will, Monsieur Louis ?” 

The young man took his hand and pressed it 
with an energy as eloquent as his mother’s words. 

“Since it is thus,” resumed Legendre, “I will 
put you to the trial.” 

“What do you mean, my friend ?” 

“ That you have lost only a husband whom I 
trust God has pardoned, as I have.” 

Warned by the man in the black wig, the crim- 
inal lieutenant of Lyons meanwhile arrived. In 
the presence of Madame Pecoil and her son, Le- 
gendre related to him all the facts with which we 
are acquainted. Shaking his head when he had 
finished, the lieutenant said : 

“All that is very good, but since your eyes 
were bandaged, how can you hope to find the 
way ?” 

“I have some idea,” replied Legendre, “ that 
we shall succeed ; and if the lieutenant will ac- 
company me, I will try.” 

The magistrate consented, and transported 
himself, with Legendre, Louis and his archers, 
to the bridge of Bellecour. Then, Legendre 
took, without hesitation, the Rue de |’ Archerche ; 
arrived at the Place St. Jean, he said : 

“ Here I heard the clock strike ; the sound es- 
pecially struck my right ear, therefore the street 
which we afterwards took was that of La Breche. 
The carriage turned twice to the left and to the 
right; but, or I am much mistaken, we went the 
whole length of the New Way. I am sure of it 
now,” resumed he, after having followed this di- 
rection, “for I smell, as on that day, the odors 
of the cattle-market. Now the difficulty is here. 
Pecoil made a host of detours to confuse my 
memory, but it seems to me that he returned to 
the square and ended by turning to the right.” 

Directing their steps as suggested, they reached 
the ancient Roman theatre. Legendre exam- 
ined one by one the bushes by the road-side and 
retraced his steps. He renewed his explorations 
several times, always taking the cattle-market for 
the point of departure, and following the streets 
terminating on the ramparts. Suddenly he 
stopped, and raising his head, uttered a cry of 
joy. The green foliage of aff elder-bush pro- 
jected from a tuft of parasite plants. 

“I felt the blossoms of this tree,” said he, 
confidently ; “‘ we are on the track.” 

Traces of wheels caretully effaced soon ap- 
peared, and led to a thicket of thorns and brush. 
Legendre walked first, the lieutenant second, 
then came Louis and the archers. They glided 
through the bushes to the last vault. The two 
oaken doors were open, but that of iron, fright- 
ful with its massive blackness and its immobil- 
ity, stopped so hermetically the entrance to the 
vault, that the disappointed magistrate exclaimed 
that they had made a useless journey. Le- 
gendre touched the secret mechanism ; it opened 
wide and presented a frightful spectacle. 

Upon heaps of gold scattered about and bear- 
ing traces of blood, two corpses lay putrifying 
side by side. By his claret coat and bald fore- 
head they recognized the tax-yatherer; the 
hunchback Jacquin, his clerk, could be distin- 
guished from his master still by the deformity. 
The lieutenant interrogated Legendre, who in- 
formed him that the door once closed could not 
be opened from within. Accustomed to econo- 
mize in everything, Pecoil had refused the price 
demanded by the artist to complete his mechan- 
ism, and perished the victim of his incurable av- 
arice. Later investigations enabled them to form 
plausible conjectures on the catastrophe which 
terminated his life. It was known that for some 
time he transported by night into this vault, 
built on some wild land which belonged to him, 
the gold which his coffers contained. It is pre- 
sumed that the hunchback followed him in one 
of these journeys, and that, with the intention of 
robbing or perhaps assassinating him, he closed 
this iron door, which was to re-open only for 
their corpses. 

This terrible event, in which Lyons did not 
fail to perceive the judgment of God, extin- 
guished the forge of Charpennes and dried up 
the tears of Louison ; for the son, very different 
from the father, loved happiness better than gold, 
and faithfully kept his word. They left the city 
to live in more free and fortunate regions, and 
had but one daughter, who espoused the Duc de 
Broglie, a general of the ancient court. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ROBBER’S REPENTANCE. 
AN INCIDENT OF WESTERN LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


For the third time Sarah Herbert had soothed 
her infant to sleep, and laying him softly in his 
cradle, she walked to the window and looked 
anxiously out. The western sky was still red 
with the reflection of the sun, which was just 
past its setting; but night was coming rapidly 
on,and already the whippoorwills had commenced 
their melancholy cries from the forest. Very 
little of the road was visible from the window 
where the lonely watcher stood; but up to the 
point where it was lost to sight in the woods, 
nothing could be seen upon it. 

The spot where Charles Herbert had built his 
house was a peculiarly lonely one. The gloomy 
forest frowned around, and close upon it, in an 
almost unbroken barrier ; and through this you 
might travel for ten miles, in any direction, and 
discover few, very few, habitations. The place 
was far too lonely to be the home of the young, 
girlish wife and mother; but the deep, earnest 
affection for her husband had led her to prefer 
this rade home in the wilderness to that of her 
parents, in a far-off eastern State, surrounded by 
every appliance of wealth and comfort as it was, 
and to bravely encounter all the dangers and 
hardships connected with a life in the western 
wilds. 

For almost a year previous to the time when 
we introduce them to the reader, Charles Herbert 
and his wife had dwelt in their new location, and 
during this year their first child had been born. 
Notwithstanding the isolated position of the 
house, there were many things in the surround- 
ings which were calculated to make the spot a 
pleasant one; and had it not been for the fre- 
quent and continued absences of her husband— 
always necessary, but none the less hard to en- 
dure on that account—had it not been, we say, 
that Charles Herbert was compelled by the nature 
of his employment to be absent the greater por- 
tion of the time from his wife and child, the 
former would have felt quite happy and con- 
tented in her new home. As it was, the hours of 
his absence hung heavily upon her hands; nor 
could she hasten them by singing to her babe, 
nor in pondering fearfully upon her perilous 
situation. 

Sarah Herbert was by no means naturally 
timid or fearful, although young in years and 
delicate in form; but the perils to which we have 
referred were greater than those which fell ordi- 
narily to the lot of western settlers at that carly 
day. For several months the surrounding coun- 
try had been made the theatre of the depreda- 
tions of an organized band of land-pirates, under 
the leadership of Richard Fearne, whose name 
was connected with an hundred deeds of villany, 
violence and bloodshed. Within the last month 
more than one body had been found in the forest 
bearing the unmistakable marks of Fearne and 
his outlaws, murder and robbery; while the 
houses of settlers had frequently been plundered 
of everything valuable in the broad daylight, and 
with the utmost recklessness. 

Various means had been devised to bring 
these miscreants to summary punishment—for a 
court of justice was not to be found in a journey 
of an hundred miles—but nothing had yet been 
accomplished, and Fearne and bis associates still 
murdered and robbed, spreading new terror by 
their deeds with every successive day. 

Upon the evening in question, Sarah Herbert 
was alone with her child, as we have seen her, 
her husband having been absent in the nearest 
town, which lay some fifteen miles to the south- 
ward, since early morning. Again and again 
she looked from the window, hoping each time 
to hear the noise of his horse’s hoofs, or to see 
him emerging from the forest ; but the twilight 
faded rapidly from the sky, and darkness slowly 
covered the scene, and still her husband did not 
return. He had assured her upon his departure 
that he should certainly return an hour before 
sunset; and his strange absence, coupled with a 
keen sense of her lonely and defenceless condi- 
tion, caused her heart to be filled with doubts 
and misgivings. 

“He may have been detained,” she reflected, 
as she turned again in disappointment from the 
window. ‘Some unexpected business has de- 
tained him ; another half hour will surely bring 
him home ” 

But it did not. More than twice that time 
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passed, and still no sign of the absent husband. 
More seriously alarmed than she was willing to 
admit, Sarah Herbert sat herself down by the 
cradle and rocked it to and fro. As her eyes 
rested upon the face of her child, the quick 
thought that it might even now be an orphan, 
caused instant tears of distress to spring to her 
eyes. 
“May the merciful God grant that no evil 
thing has befallen him!” she murmured, and at 
that instant there was a knock upon the door. 
She started up quickly with the thought that her 
husband had arrived ; but before she had reached 
the door, a sudden reflection caused her to pause 
and hesitate. It was her husband’s custom, she 
remembered, to enter the house at once, without 
knocking, or at least to attempt to enter; as her 
fears often led her to keep the door bolted, as 
was the case upon this evening. It was evident, 
therefore, that a stranger was outside. 

“Who was this night visitor?” was the anx- 
ious question which instantly recurred to her. 
Would it be safe to unbar the door to him? 
While she still hesitated, she heard another and 
a louder knock. 

“Who is there? and what do you wish?” 
Mrs. Herbert found voice to ask. 

A reply was instantly returned, evidently in a 
masculine voice. 

“‘Mr. Herbert hag sent me here with a mes- 
sage for his wife. Let me in and I will deliver it.” 

“Where is my husband? Is he safe?” the 
wife eagerly exclaimed. 

“ Safe? certainly! Nothing has happened to 
him, unless since I left him.” 

“But who are you? and what has prevented 
my husband from returning ?” 

“As for your first question, I am a man whom 
your husband has sometimes employed to carry 
messages for him. I think you must have heard 
him speak of me.” 

Mrs. Herbert remembered that she had heard 
her husband mention such a person. 

“TI will answer the other question by saying 
that Mr. Herbert has been unexpectedly detained 
in the village, and will not be home until morn- 
ing. His business is so urgent that he has been 
compelled to send me for something which he 
forgot this morning.” 

These replies were given so unhesitatingly, 
and each successive one so strongly corroborated 
the previous ones, that Mrs. Herbert became 
convinced of the truth of the stranger’s words. 
There was, notwithstanding this, a quicker pul- 
sation at her heart as shé drew back the bolt and 
opened the door; but the stranger entered so 
quietly, and seemed at the same time so careful 
of doing anything which might alarm her, that 
she gained some degree of confidence and 
assurance. 

He was a tall, powerfully built man, and was 
clothed in a hunter’s costume. His hair and 
beard were both thick and matted, and intensely 
black. His face Mrs. Herbert could not see, as 
she had left the candle upon the table, and the 
man wore upon his head a wide beaver, which 
effectually concealed his featares. 

“My errand,” he said, “is to be delivered to 
Mrs. Herbert.” 

“T am she,” the latter replied. 

“I bid you good evening, madam!” And the 
speaker respectfully doffed his hat. 

The face thus revealed was a bold, handsome 
one, bronzed by the sun, and strikingly marked 
in every feature. 

“TI can deliver my message,” he continued, 
“in a very few words. In his haste this morn- 
ing, Mr. Herbert forgot to take with him a bag, 
a small canvass one, he said, which he now 
wishes me to bring to him with all haste. Here 
is a note from him.” 

The man produced a soiled, crumpled piece of 
paper, which he handed to Mrs. Herbert, who 
carefully examined it. It was simply a request, 
directed to her, and signed with her husband’s 
name, to deliver to the bearer “ the brown can- 
vass bag.” Although the writing bore the marks 
of extreme haste, if not excitement or agitation, 
Mrs. Herbert at once recognized it as that of her 
husband. Still she was not satisfied. The idea 
constantly occurred to her that she ought not to 
deliver her husband’s property to a person who 
was in every respect a stranger to her, and whose 
representations might or might not be true. 

“Did my husband,” she said, after a mo- 
ments’ hesitation, “inform you of the contents 
of this bag?” 

“Certainly, madam,” was the unhesitating 
reply. ‘“ He told me that it contained money, 
both gold and silver. It is tied, if I remember 


his words, with a small cord, and his initials, 
‘C. H.’, are marked upon the side.” 

“ Did he tell you where it could be found ?” 

“ He did, most assuredly. Itis in the room 
in the upper story of the house, at the right hand 
of the stairs going up, in the third drawer of the 
bureau which stands near the east window, count- 
ing from the bottom.” 

Such minuteness of description at once dissi- 
pated every doubt as to the identity of the stran- 
ger, and bidding him be seated, Mrs. Herbert 
lighted another candle and left the room. Ordi- 
narily, it would have required not more than a 
minute’s absence to accomplish her errand, but 
as she reached the head of the stairs, a draft of 
air from an open window extinguished her light. 
To close the window, feel her way into the next 
room and re-light the candle, occupied another 
minute; and then lifting the heavy bag from the 
place of its deposit, she prepared to return to the 
sitting-room. 

At this moment, however, her ear caught the 
sound of the closing of a distant door, apparent- 
ly the one by which she had admitted her hus- 
band’s messenger. The occurrence, simple as it 
was, was sufficient to re-excite her fears, and she 
listened in torturing suspense for some further 
evidence of what might be transpiring below. 
But she heard nothing more, and with a strange 
burden of fear upon her mind, she descended 
the stairs, bearing with her the bag, and entered 
the lower room. 

The utter amazement of Sarah Herbert at the 
discovery which she now made, was an emotion 
which we shall not attempt to portray. The 
chair which the stranger had occupied was va- 
cant, nor was he in any part of the room! He 
had gone ; but whither? and what had been his 
object in coming and going in this inexplicable 
manner? 

The sudden thought of her child aroused Mrs. 
Ilerbert from her state ot bewilderment, and 
brought her quickly to the side of the cradle. 
But her child was still there, perfectly safe, and 
sleeping quietly and peacefully. 

That the mysterious visitor had come and 
gone in this manner without any object whatever, 
was more than she could believe, and she ear- 
nestly commenced seeking about the room for 
some clue which might explain the object of his 
coming. Her Bible lay upon the table; it was 


-open now, and she had a distinct recollection of 


leaving it closed. She examined it, and a 
strange discovery was the immediate consequence. 
The book was open at the blank leaf, and upon 
this was written her maiden name—Sarah Mar- 
shall. Under this, the following lines had been 
scratched in pencil : 


“T pray to God, to whom I have not prayed 
in , to forgive me for the great deception 
which I have thought to inflict upon her who 
bears, or once bore, that name! Lady, forgive 
me; I shudder to think that both yourself and 

our babe might have fallen victims to y few 

ad opposed me. I am Richasd Fearne, 
and I came hitherto rob you! But the discovery 
which I have made by means of this book chills 
my very soul with horror; for years my eyes 
have never rested on the pages of the sacred vol- 
ume, and merely the opening of it has given me 
a revelation which fills my breast with sorrow. I 
shudder as I think what might have been the re- 
sult of my coming here to-night! But do not 
fear; you are past all harm from me. Your hus- 
band will explain all upon his return. Farewell 
—and pray for me!” 


The general sentiment of this communication 
(as mysterious as its author), that she had been 
in some manner greatly endangered by the visit 
of Fearne, instantly impressed itself upon Mrs. 
Herbert’s mind, but beyond this she could deter- 
mine nothing. She had heard of the terrible 
deeds of Fearne and his outlaws, and she shud- 
dered painfully at the thought that she had been, 
unknowingly, in the power of their dreaded chief. 
It was apparent from the circumstance, as well 
as from the tenor of the note, that his chief ob- 
ject in coming thither had been the acquisition of 
money ; but what discovery could he have made 
from the book which was sufficient to work such 
a marvellous change in his intentions? The 
whole affair was utterly incomprehensible; and 
though assared that no further danger menaced 
herself or her husband,-Mrs. Herbert waited 
anxiously through the long hours of the night for 
his retarn. 

It was half an hour after midnight when she 
heard the noise of his arrival. He appeared, upon 
his entrance, thoughtful and somewhat agitated ; 
and almost before his wife could give him her 
eager welcome, he requested her to tell him 
everything connected with the robber’s visit. 
This she did, detailing every circumstance ; and 


after carefully examining the lines written in the 
Bible, the husband proceeded to tell the story of 
his connection with the remarkable events of the 
night. In giving it, we must continue the nar- 
rative in the third person. 

Charles Herbert had finished the particular 
business which had called him to the village, 
near the close of the day, and mounting his 
horse, he set out upon his return homeward. 
His path for more than two-thirds of the way 
lay through the forest, but suspecting no danger, 
he rode on carelessly until he had accomplished 
half the distance to his house. 

Suddenly—so suddenly that he was given no 
time to make a single movement in his defence 
—he was jerked from his saddle by a strong 
hand and hurled violently to the ground. 
Stunned and helpless, he lay for some moments 
entirely senseless ; and when his reason returned 
he found himself surrounded by a number of 
powerful and athletic men, foremost among 
whom was one whom he instinctively recognized 
as Richard Fearne, the notorious desperado ! 

No time, however, was given him for reflec- 
tion. A pistol was presented at his head, and 
he was peremptorily commanded, upon pain of 
instant death upon refusal, to inform his cap- 
tors concerning a sum of money which he had 
lately received. In this extremity, to preserve 
his life, he was compelled to comply, and the 
stern questions and renewed threats of the rob- 
bers soon elicited from him everything concern- 
ing the money. 

But not content with this, he was forced to 
produce writing materials and pen an order to his 
wife for the delivery of the bag and its contents. 
The thought of the terrible danger to which his 
wife and child were about to be exposed, caused 
his hand to tremble, and the paper to become 
soiled and blotted beneath it, and when he had 
finished and delivered it, he earnestly besought 
the leader of the robbers to promise him that no 
violence or indignity should be offered to Mrs. 
Herbert or his babe. 

“T make no terms,” was the stern reply ; “ es- 
pecially, since it is in my power to dictate. You 
may have deceived me, and woe to you and 
yours if you have done so! I shall leave 
you here as a pledge for your truth, while I am 
gone ; and, more than this, should I discover 
that you have used the slightest deception in 
what you have told me, I promise you I will burn 
your house over the heads of those for whose 
safetf you are so solicitous! You will then un- 
derstand that the gallows has no terrors for me, 
since I have incurred it so often !”’ 

With these significant words, the outlaw de- 
parted, taking with him a number of his follow- 
ers. These, we may remark, were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Herbert’s house, and within easy 
call, while Fearne was within it, as has been 
described. And when the latter emerged from 
it, without the booty which they had expected, 
and commanded them to follow him back to the 
spot where they had left their prisoner, they were 
compelled, in spite of their rage and disappoint- 
ment, to obey. 

Charles Herbert, during their absence, passed 
nearly two hours of the most racking suspense 
and anxiety, and it was only upon the return 
and strange disclosure of the outlaw, that his 
mind was restored to quiet. And now let us ex- 
plain the reason of the mysterious conduct of 
Richard Fearne. 

Upon his return, it was easy to see that some 
powerful emotion was influéncing him. His 
bronzed face was almost bloodless, and the strong 
man shook and trembled inevery limb. Taking 
his prisoner a little distance from the men, and 
without prefacing his words in any manner, he 
gave a hasty account of the success of his strat- 
agem, up to the point where Mrs. Herbert left 
the room to obtain the bag of money. 

“T had a faint, indistinct remembrance,” he 
continued, speaking in a hurried tone, “when I 
first saw your wife, that I had seen her face be- 
fore. This remembrance, faint as it was, was 
such as to make my demeanor towards her as 
gentle as possible; and while I had a dozen men 
outside to enforce my demands should she prove 

» my conduct was as respectful as 
though I had been craving shelter for the night. 
When she had left the room, I sat for a moment 
in perfect silence. I was pleased to find that I 
was about to obtain the money withont force, al- 
though had force become necessary, I was deter- 
mined to employ any amount of it ; nor should I 
have hesitated at the shedding of blood. Merci- 
fal God—that I should ever have imagined this 
against her ! 


“ A book chanced to be lying on the table, and 


taking it up, I discovered it to bea Bible. I was 
about throwing it from me with an oath, when 
some writing in the fore part attracted my atten- 
tion. The nameof Sarah Murshall was inscribed 
there, and as I read it, I felt as if a bolt from 
heaven had cloven my very heart! Tell me— 
whose name-was that?” 

“‘ My wife’s, before her marriage,” ‘Herbert re- 
plied, in deep astonishment. 

“T knew it; and that, too, was the name of 
my twin-sister! You are astonished, but I tell 
you the truth ; Sarah Herbert, the gentle woman 
whose innocent blood I should not have scrupled 
to shed two hours ago, is the sister of Richard 
Fearne, the most guilty, and now, the most re- 
pentant being on God’s footstool ! 

“She will remember the happy hours of our 
early childhood in our happy eastern home ; had 
I been blessed a little longer with her society, my 
life might have been a different one. But my 
wayward, restless spirit led me from home in my 
boyhood, and to that home I never returned. I 
need not tell you how it was that I became the 
evil, depraved being that I am. The lawless- 
ness of a sailor’s life, the temptations of a great 
city, wicked companions, and constant familiar- 
ity with vice in all its darkest shapes and forms, 
have all conjoined to mould and make me what 
Iam. 

“ But I must speak briefly, for I must go ; this 
neighborhood can know me no more! Until to- 
night, I have not seen my sister for fifteen years, 
and the shock of this terrible discovery has well 
nigh killed me. Soon after leaving home, I 
changed my name, assuming that of Richard 
Fearne, which I have borne ever since. During 
my absence, I have never heard from my home 
or friends, and I knew not whether any of my 
relatives were yet living. 

“ This is all; but a word more before I go, for 
when I am gone, you will have seen me for the 
last time. Upon my hurried flight from your 
house to-night, I saw your child sleeping in 
his cradle, and I could not resist the impulse 
which led me to press my lips tohis brow. May 
the kiss not fall as a curse upon him. Do not, 
if you can help it, teach him to hate his uncle, 
but when he shall have grown older, tell himmy 
story, and learn him to pity Richard Marshall, 
and be warned by hisexample. Farewell—God 
bless you, and your wife and child!’ 

He seized Herbert’s hand, wrung it heartily, 
and before Herbert could detain him for a single 
instant, he had disappeared. Bewildered by the 
astonishing revelation he had heard from the lips 
of the outlaw, Charles Herbert groped his way 
to the road, where he found two of the robbers 
in charge of his horse. As he mounted and 
rode slowly homeward, they followed behind, at 
a little distance, for the purpose, as he imagined, 
of protecting him from any further danger. 
Upon his arrival at his house, they also disap- 
peared, having acted by the order of Richard 
Marshall. 

Neither Mrs. Herbert nor her husband ever 
received any further intelligence from her erring 
brother, although the sister hoped and prayed 
that his repentance might be enduring, and his 
after years free from all blemishes and deformi- 
ties of evil. And it is more than possible that 
her prayers were answered. 


> 


INFLUENCE OF SORROW. 

For Adam had not outlived his sorrow, had 
not felt it slip from him as a — burden, 
and leave him the same man again. Do an of 
us? God forbid. It would be a poor result of 
all our anguish and our wrestling, if we were 
nothing but our old selves at the end of it—if we 
could return to the same blind loves, the same 
light thoughts of human suffering, the same friv- 
olous gossip over blighted human lives, the same 
feeble sense of that unknown, towards which we 
have sent forth irrepressible cries in our loneli- 
ness. Let us rather be thankful that our sorrow 
lives in us as an indestructible force, only chang- 
ing its form, as forces do, and oo from pain 
into sympathy—the one poor word which in- 
cludes all our best insight, and our best love. 
—Adam Bede. 


A BOW AT A VENTURE, 

The following shot was fired from “ Plymouth 
Pulpit,” a few days since, by Henry Ward 
, right into the heart of his astonished 
flock : “‘ There are sitting before me in this con- 
ion now, two hun men who stuff their 
undays full of what they call religion, and then 

out on Mondays to catch their neighbor b 
S. throat, saying, ‘ Pay me that thou owest ; it’s 
Monday now, and you needn’t think that because 
we sat crying together, yesterday, over our 
Saviour’s sufferings and love, that I am going to 
ruin you to 


let you off from that debt, if it does 
pay it now. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE MAGDALEN. 


- 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 

The moon sits calmly on the day-god’s throne, 
Earth meekly bends beneath her magic sway, 

While myriad lamps, through the proud city strown, 
Rival the star-worlds with their glittering ray. 

Yes; upward glare they through the hurrying throng, 
But fiercer glows the dark, despairing eye 

That shows a trembling spirit, steeped in wrong, 
Longing from life’s Aceldama to fly, 
To pass the shadowy veil, and solve time’s mystery. 


Siberian snows may hem the traveller round, 
Yet shall his soul, at recollection’s call, 
Speed like Mazeppa, on the thought-steed bound, 
Till bright before him gleams the homestead wall. 
But O! how sad is woman’s exile lot, 
Forced from her Eden home, a pilgrim lone 
To wander, where, all things but self forgot, 
Life’s billows dash o’er many a bark o’erthrown— 
Sin’s curdling horror whelms the spirit’s gurgling groan. 


Sweet faith of Nazareth’s immortal shrine, 
Hymned by the rippling waves of Galilee, 
Thy followers, through time's early morning rime 
Pealed forth the chorus of thy minstrelsy ; 
Fearless they taught the good that never dies— 
Firm trod the path Immanuel walked before ; 
Untrembling, as they viewed the nearing skies 
They heard the crowd its bigot thunder pour— 
The Parthian tiger’s howl—the Nemean lion’s roar 


Now, like a sea-shell on the ocean strand, 
*Reft of its tenant, lies thy creed of old. 
Its soul is fled! Where is the high command 
The Saviour uttered to the rulers cold . 
Who girt the ¢rring one?’—*“ Let him first strike 
Whose breast ie free from guilt!’ "Tis past, tis past! 
The stern-browed zealot smites all sins alike. 
Yet, lost one, time’s wild night is hurrying fast— 
Heaven’s golden dawn shall gild thy darkened path at 
last. 


There shalt thou learn what earth hath never taught— 
That holiest joy—the pure, aspiring soul, 

The truths thy storm-tossed epirit heeded not, 
While passion bade her life-long billows roll. 

Years may pass by—long ages ebb and flow 
Around the fi of the h ly plain, 

Yet shalt thou read, where fadeless splendors glow— 
God stands a Pharos o’er the eternal main ; 
Each weather-rifted sail shall make the port again. 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 


BY MARION C. FORCE. 


Mr. Ecyrrus Mumm™ran sat in his study, 
pondering a knotty question in numismatics 
which had bound him to his chair for seven suc- 
cessive hours. The dinner bell, and sundry an- 
nouncements of visitors, had failed to arouse 
him from his profound revery. Let us take a 
glance at him, as he sits in his easy chair, for he 
is angdmirable specimen of an antiquary, and is 
president of an antiquarian society. 

Mr. Mummian’s appearance is not particular- 
ly prepossessing, but far from repulsive. .He 
has passed the strong period of life, as his white- 
ning hair betokens, and is daily approaching his 
surroundings in a quality which is the greatest 
recommendation to a man of his profession. He 
is growing old, and therefore more fond of him- 
self. His dark, flashing eyes scem like fires set 
in caverns, as they gleam from their deep-set 
sockets; and the furrows of his face are now 
unusually deep, from the continued mental labor 
of the day. If he should rise from his chair, it 
would almost appear as if a clothed skeleton had 
assumed life and motion, so tall and spare is the 
antiquary. We see no comeliness of form, but 
feel an involuntary awe and respect thrill us, as 
we look upon the stern student of antiquities. 
He loves age; and it has been said he loves his 
acquaintances in proportion to the number of 
their years, or the respect they bear for old things. 
Glance at his apartment, hung around with curi- 
ous relics, and you will discover his taste. Here 
is a pile of huge folios, there a row of quartos 
with heavy clasps of brass, and shelves filled 
with octavos and duodecimos; but not one of 
them all bears a date beginning with an 18. He 
scorns a volume written later than the last centu- 
ry. “ It would be like drinking wine fresh from 
the press, to study 2 work less than fifty years 
old,” he was accustomed to say. In addition to 
his quaint collection of books, are rusty cups and 
old-fashioned spurs, broken swords and cracked 
earthen-ware, and countless coins. With this 
heterogeneous mass of mementoes, none of whom 
could complain of neglect in their declining 
years, Mr. Mummian lived as quiet and peaceful 
a life as the most reclusive hermit. His study 
was his sanctum sanctorum, where it was a mark 


of decided favor to be admitted. 


He sat, as we have said, in his easy chair, 
studying an ancient coin. His favorite servant, 
a man of some seventy years, knocks at the 
door several times, and receiving no answer from 
within, tells the man who desires to see the anti- 
quary that he was not to be interrupted. 

“‘ Not to be interrupted ?” said the visitor, who 
was a man of shrewd, cunning, though comely 
appearance. “ Why not ?”’ 

“ He is engaged, sir, in some study which he 
will not give up even for food and drink.” 

“But I have something more important to Mr. 
Mummian than bread and water,” said the vis- 
itor. ‘‘ Show me where your master sits.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the domestic, trembling 
for the consequence should the impertinent 
stranger gain admittance, “it will be at the risk 
of blood and bones, if you force yourself into 
the presence of Mr. Mummian.” 

“You timid, ignorant fellow,” replied the 
man, still approaching the door of Mr. Mum- 
mian’s library. ‘“ Stand, then, while I enter ; 
and mark the welcome I meet with.” 

The servant obeyed the order and stood at the 
opposite side of the passage-way, while the man 
gently opened the study-door, and then called 
out, “ Felix Temporum Reperatio!” in a loud 
voice. 

“Reverse of a Constantine!” exclaimed the 
antiquary. 

When he turned around and saw the stranger, 
his countenance darkened and lowered savagely 
on tke person who had dared to enter the priva- 
cy of his sanctum without invitation. — 

“T thought I heard some one pronounce the 
inscription of one of Constantine’s coins,” said 
he. ‘It must have been imagination. But who 
are you that have thus intruded upon me un- 
announced 

“ An ardent admirer of the noble labors of Mr. 
Maummian in sustaining the study of antiquity, 
and a humble follower in the same path of hon- 
orable science.” 

“ Ah!” said the antiquary, evidently greatly 
mollified. “Do you delight in the study of 
those objects around which age has thrown its 
charm? Are you a student of antiquities ?”’ 

“A beginner in the science,” answered the 
man. “ And I have come to you for any word 
of instruction or encouragement you may be so 
generous as to vouchsafe me.” 

“Then seat yourself, my young friend,” said 
the antiquary, clearing a chair of its specimens 
and old books. “It is so rare a pleasure to meet 
with a man who has resolved so early to devote 
himself to the study of the remains of bygone 
days, that I rejoice at your coming. I promise 
myself we will prove congenial companions.” 

“ As teacher and pupil,” said the stranger, “for 
I am only an ignorant tyro. Under your tuition, 
however, I may become so acquainted with 
antiquated relics as to assist you in your re- 
searches.” 

“Tam sure of it!” exclaimed the antiquary. 
“IT commend the good sense which led you to 
choose a pursuit so different from the ordinary, 
frivolous pastimes of young men. We will labor 
together, my young friend, and may at length 
reveal as valuable information as the industrious 
Ritson, though perhaps in a different depart- 
ment of learning.” 

“ T have already made a few efforts to procure 
curious and rare coins,” said the young man, 
“which it may be will add a mite to your 
collection.” 

“ Curious coins!” said Mr. Mummian. “Let 
me see them. I heard you pronounce the re- 
verse of a Constantine; have you indeed pos- 
sessed yourself of so valuable a curiosity ?” 

“T have one,” said the young man, handing 
the antiquary a coin, “which my poor know- 
ledge leads me to suppose is genuine; but take 
it, sir, and bring your superior learning to bear 
upon the point.” 

The antiquary eagerly received the coin and 
examined it. “Yes, yes,” said he, turning it 
over and examining it with great care. “ think 
it agenuine Constantine. You possess in it an 
invaluable rarity. What means did you em- 
ploy to obtain it? To procure one for my cab- 
inet has been the ambition of the last twenty 
years of my life.” 

“ And this I now bestow, my good sir, on you, 
as my matriculation fee for the favor of your in- 
struction,” said the young man. 

“It is then my own,” said the antiquary, 
fondly handling it. ‘‘ I will not risk asking you, 
my young friend, a second time, nor will I ever 
part with it for a fortune. Let it lie, then, in my 
cabinet, the most valued of my collection, both 


from its own value and as a memento of your 
generosity.” 

“Then, sir, I am accepted as a pupil ?” 

“ Accepted as a pupil!” said the antiquary. 
“ Taken rather to my home as a protege and a 
companion. Look you! think not of leaving 
my house; it will be hereafter your abode. And 
you shall be provided with a duplicate key to 
this my sacred study, where I scarcely admit my 
best friends. Here, surrounded by our antique 
possessions, we will discard the outer world in 
the study of what lies around us.” 

“Then the perfection of my ambition, the 
friendship of Egyptus Mummian, is attained !’ 
said the young man. “ But do you not desire to 
know my name ?” 

“What’s in a name,” said the antiquary. 
“ Thou’d be as sweet by any other name. It is 
of very little moment; but, as I must have 
something whereby to designate you, what shall 
it be?” 

“Mortimer Selwyn,” answered the young 

man. 
“Then, Mortimer, stay awhile and examine 
these medals, from which I know you will de- 
rive a healthy pleasure, while I see that proper 
accommodations are made for your lodgment 
with me.” 

The antiquary now, with more alacrity than 
usually characterized him, left the apartment. 


. Mortimer, after his absence, seemed partly to 


lose his interest in coins and antiquities. In- 
stead of obeying the antiquary’s injunction to 
examine the cabinet, he approached the window 
and stood looking from it, till the door of his 
room was opened by a young lady. She en- 
tered, and, apparently surprised at not seeing 
the antiquary, said : 

“O, sir, was not my father, Mr. Mummian, 
here awhile since? I beg pardon for my intru- 
sion, but I never before found the door unlocked 
and he absent.” 

“ A moment ago he left me,” answered Morti- 
mer, “and in another moment he will return. 
So I pray you wait.” 

The young lady, whose attractions, I would 
tell the reader, were equally strong for the poet 
and the miser, took the seat vacated by the an- 
tiquary, and began listlessly examining some of 
the curiosities lying on the table. Mortimer 
fastened his eyes upon her in a fixed look of 
mingled admiration and malevolence. After a 
short interval of silence, he said to the lady : 

“Miss Mummian’s recollection of acquain- 
tances seems to have failed her at the present 
moment. I think we have heretofore greeted 
each other with more cordiality.” 

“My recollection of Mr. Selwyn is too vivid 
to admit of a warmer welcome,” replied the 
young lady, looking up. ‘‘ Do not rest the blame 
with my memory” 

“Then I must attribute it to the feelings of 
Miss Mummian?” said Mortimer. 

“T have before given an expression of my 
feelings towards you,” said the lady, “and you 
should not have expected a more cordial greet- 
ing than you have received. More than this I 
will say, that whatever may be your ostensible 
purpose in visiting my father, I see in it other 
objects than to become his pupil. Gold coins, I 
imagine, are more gratifying to your tastes than 
antique coins.” 

“ Your unjust insinuations,” replied Mortimer, 
“both from their injustice and their source, are 
meekly borne. Here comes your father ; shall I 
appear as a friend or stranger *” 

“ Certainly not as a friend,” said the lady. 

The old gentleman entered, and introduced 
Mortimer to his daughter as a person deserving 
her cordial esteem, and one who had already 
gained his respect and affection. 


In a few days the young man became perfectly 
domiciliated at the antiquary’s home. His fa- 
vor with Mr. Mummian increased every hour; 
but he seemed to make little progress in gaining 
the esteem of the daughter, who regarded him 
with undiminished coldness. Had the father 
been of a less abstracted character, he would 
have noticed the coolness and restraint between 
the only two young persons beneath his roof. 
As it happened, however, he imagined them 
more than mutually satisfied with their frequent 
meetings, and he never rose from his bed nor 
retired at rest at night, without congratulating 
himself on having received so excellent a young 
man as Mortimer Selwyn into his family. 

“ What may not spring from the connection?” 
he would say to himself. “I now see grand- 
children and great-grandchildren pursuing the 
excellent study of antiquities, and all faithful to 


the precepts of their ancestor, ego, I will be the 
father of a progeny of antiquarians who will ex- 
plore their field till not a stone remains un- 
turned.” 

He was thinking to himself somewhat in this 
strain, when alone in his library one day, while 
Mortimer had gone to the city to examine some 
coins which were to be sold. Mr. Mummian had 
confidence enough in the proficiency of his pupil 
to trust him making the purchases himself. 

While he sat musing so agreeably, he was dis- 
turbed by a knock at the door. Giving the sum- 
mons, @ young man of good appearance, open 
countenance, and of a certain frankness of de- 
meanor which provokes good feeling at the first 
acquaintance, entered the room. Though a per- 
son of 80 prepossessing an appearance, the anti- 
quary’s face clouded at his entrance. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mummian,” said the 
young man. 

“Good morning, Mr. Murillo,” said the anti- 
quary. “Since your departure from my studio, 
I have found a more docile scholar, one who does 
not battle every opinion I advance, nor endeavor 
to prove every relic of peculiar value a forged 
imitation.” 

“Probably he has more duplicity as well as 
more docility,” said the young man. 

“Do you come to asperse the character of a 
man whom I more respect than Edmand Murillo 
and all his ancestry ?” exclaimed the antiquary, 
touched by the young man’s presumption in hint- 
ing against the good character of his protege. 

“No, sir,” replied Edmund, quietly. “Iwish 
to ask a question of more importance than any- 
thing concerning Mr. Selwyn.’”’ 

“ What is it about, and what is it? Be brief,” 
said Mr. Mummian. 

“Your daughter—and may I marry her?” 
said the young man, with uncommon brevity 
and directness. 

“What are your recommendations?” asked 
the antiquary. 

“A good education, respectable family, a 
comfortable home, and her consent,” replied 
Edmund. 

“ The last is silliness. What does the consent 
of a girl who does not know a Constantine from 
an Otho, amount to? As for your other recom- 
mendations, they are not sufficient to balance 
your deficiencies. No, sir, I do not grant your 
request. I have fixed upon the disposal of my 
dutiful daughter to a worthier applicant.” 

“ Have you resolved to sacrifice your daughter 
to a heartless mercenary ?”’ said the young man, 
forgetting that the success of his mission de- 
pended entirely in subduing the prejudices of the 
old gentleman. 

“ Mercenary !”’ cried the antiquary. “Did I 
not too much revere the age of this pot, I would 
make it serve as a weapon to punish such impu- 
dence and malignity. Heartless mercenary ! Do 
you say it, sir, of the noble young Mortimer ? 
Go, sir, wherever you list, but never come to me 
again with such malice on your lips, to ask a 
favor.” 

Without allowing time for the young man to 
reply, Mr. Mummian turned him from his door, 
and ordered immediate and eternal absence. 

We cannot follow the disappointed suitor from 
the house, but will return with the antiquary to 
his stady. He has paced the room a few times, 
without entirely cooling his passion, when Morti- 
mer returned from the city with his purchases. 

“QO, Mortimer!” said Mr. Mummian, “lay 
your package on the table, while I speak to you 
on other matters.” 

Mortimer, surprised that the antiquary should 
hesitate a moment to examine the coins, laid 
them on the table, and prepared himself to listen 
to his instractor. 

“Now, my young friend,” said Mr. Mummian, 
“a foolish, impertinent boy, this morning begged 
permission that he might carry off my daughter 
for a wife! He was a young man who, till to- 
day, I considered of a good heart and of some 
understanding, but very perverse, and utterly 
unworthy of being admitted into my family. 
The person who attains that honor must be a 
participant in my studies and tastes. In fact, 
my boy, I see in you a fitting person.” 

* And I have hardly dared dream of such a 
consummation of my happiness,” said Mortimer, 
with evident satisfaction. 

*« The young fellow offered as a recommenda- 
tion to my consent, the consent of the poor 
girl. A foolish, silly argument. I allowed it 
no weight.” 

“Tt is of no importance,” said Mortimer. 
“Such a whim as her sentimental love might 
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be easily overcome. A year of married life will 
remove the last taint of any unjust prejudice she. 
may entertain against me.” 

“So I think,” said Mr. Mummian. “We 
will try it. The ridiculous fashion of young 
women falling in love is too light a thing to in- 
fluence me. You, my young friend, shall prove 
to the world its foolishness.” 

It was therefore agreed that, despite any op- 
position which might arise from the young lady, 
@ marriage should be celebrated between the 
young antiquary and the old antiquary’s 
daughter. 

“ And, Mortimer,” said the antiquary, when 
the affair had been arranged, “ you will then re- 
lieve me from the burdensome care of my mod- 
ern trash in the shape of property and bank- 
stock. It has been the torment of my existence. 
A promise to do this will be the only dowry 
you need present.” 

The young man made no opposition to this, 
but with a docility which favorably impressed 
the antiquary, consented to assume entire charge 
of Mr. Mummian’s monetary affairs. 

“Then six weeks from to-day shall see you 
joined to my daughter. Now let us consider the 
purchases you have made.” 


In the afternoon of the same day Mr. Mum- 
mian called his daughter to his room to notify 
her of the disposal he had made of her hand. 
“T received,” said he, “a proposition from a 
silly, impertinent young man this morning, to 
take you to his home, but I rejected him with 
proper severity. I have since selected a person 
qualified to be the life-companion of any woman 
in the land.” 

“ Who, father?” said the lady, half hoping, 
half fearing. 

“Mortimer Selwyn,” replied the antiquary. 
“ My excellent pupil. Are you not satisfied with 
my choice 

“It is indeed, father, your choice, not mine ; 
and you will not, I beseech you, compel its ful- 
filment !”’ 

“ Foolish child,” said the antiquary, “consider 
that I am older, and therefore better able to make 
a selection. In fact, I am responsible to Heaven 
for it. It is a ruinous practice of modern days 
to commit the choice in such matters to the 
hands of inexperienced boys and girls. I have 
made the choice, my daughter, and knowing it 
to be a good one, desire it to be obeyed.” 

“ Edmund Murillo has been driven from the 
house a fugitive from your wrath ; a detested ri- 
val planted in-his place, and my father turned a 
tyrant to his daughter ; bat I will make no resis- 
tance. If it will add a grain to your comfort, 
father, I will endure the heaviest weight of woe. 
In six weeks, or in one, I will be prepared to 
become the wife of Mortimer Selwyn, your fa- 
vored pupil.” 

The antiquary was touched by the sorrow of 
his daughter, but thinking it the momentary re- 
sult of a foolish passion, left her, much satisfied 
with her dutiful docility. 


Six weeks rolled away, and brought around 
the fatal day for the antiquary’s daughter to be 
married to a man she detested. Her father’s 
reverence for age was equalled by her reverence 
for parental authority, Indeed, she had such 
confidence in the wisdom of her father, that in 
times of least despondency she could almost im- 
agine that his predictions of future felicity and 
contentment would be realized. Her unresist- 


ing acquiescence to her father’s will was a sacri-| 


fice to filial affection which few maidens could 
be found to make so uncomplainingly. Obedi- 
ence to parental authority was in her estimation 
a duty superior to the tie which binds lover to 
lover. Never did she dream of opposition to her 
father’s will, and in this momentous instance she 
quietly made all the usual preparations for a 
wedding day. When the day arrived it found 
her ready, so far as exterior appearances could 
be controlled. She presented the blushes but not 
the smiles of a bridal-day. She was unhappy. 
Her father was elated by unusual happiness ; 
and the bridegroom wore an air of thievish 
triumph. 

: The ceremony was to be performed on the 
broad piazza stretching around the house. The 
company gathered, few in number, under the 
shade of the honeysuckle which eclambered over 
the lattice-work. The minister took his position 
at one corner of the porch, and the bridal party 
advanced to their place before him. All this 
was done with a silence and gravity most agree- 


able to the character of the antiquary. The 


knot was about to be tied, and the bride was 
trembling with the terror of the moment, when 
the company was startled into a sudden confu- 
sion by the approach of some county officers, 
who, presenting a warrant, inquired for one 
Mortimer Selwyn. 

“‘ He stands before you,” said the calm bride- 
goom. ‘Do you wish me, sirs? If so, be good 
enough to wait until this reverend gentleman has 
performed his part of the ceremony we have as- 
sembled to witness. I will then be at liberty to 
attend to any business you may have with me.” 

“No!” cried the company of guests. “We 
will not allow the ceremony to proceed till the 
officers have declared their business.” 

“Do you hear this impertinent interruption !” 
exclaimed the young man to Mr. Mummian. 
“They will not allow the wedding to proceed 
until their curiosity be satisfied ! I pray you will 
use your authority to compel the conclusion of 
the ceremony.” 

The antiquary was perplexed. He did not 
doubt the innocence of Mortimer, whatever 
might be the charge preferred against him; but 
his natural prudence told him it was better to 
defer the marriage till his innocence should be 
proved. He was about to express this opinion, 
when he was anticipated by the minister declar- 
ing that he would not continue the ceremony, 
and by the officers announcing that they could 
no longer delay seizing the young man. After 
some useless remonstrances, Mortimer was car- 
ried off to the town for examination, and the 
people departed to their different homes, or gath- 
ered in little knots for gossip. 

The antiquary’s gladness was changed to a 
deeper gloom, and he retired to his study to find 
solace among his medals and antiquities. The 
daughter sought the solitude of her room, glad 
that she was still un-united to a forced lover, and 
finding comfort in the thought that it was better 
to live asingle life of contentment than suffer 
the woe of being forever joined to a being she 
detested. 

The antiquary, after composing his agitated 
feelings, armed himself with his hat and walk- 
ing-stick, to seek the town and learn the charac- 
ter of the charge made against his pupil; for in 
the excitement of the arrest he had omitted to 
inquire its cause. He walked rapidly, and soon 
reached the magistrate’s office where the exami- 
nation was in progress, surrounded by the crowd 
which usually collects when any apparently re- 
spectable man is arrested for a misdemeanor. 

He discovered that Mortimer had been ar- 
rested for counterfeiting current money, and also 
antique coins, which he sold as genuine. The 
antiquary was astonished at the charges, and his 
astonishment increased each moment as he heard 
the conclusive evidence of the witnesses. The 
young man was committed to prison to await his 
trial; and everybody said the guilt was too evi- 
dent to admit of any hope of acquittal. 

Mr. Mummian returned to his home, ponder- 
ing upon the strange disclosure of the day, and 
congratulating himself upon his escape from re- 
ceiving a forger into his house as a son-in-law. 
Then the thought struck him: “ Is it not possi- 
ble that some of the coins I received from him 
may be counterfeit?” He determined to make 
a scrutinizing examination immediately after his 
return to the house. After a careful study, and 
having consulted some learned friends, he dis- 
covered another proof of his protege’s criminal- 
ity in the Constantine and other coins he had 
palmed upon the antiquary. 

Mortimer was tried, convicted, and received 
the extreme sentence of the law; and all the 
people echoed the sentiment, “ it was guilt right- 
ly punished.” 


A year after the detection and punishment of 
Mortimer Selwyn, one evening in autumn, the 
antiquary’s daughter prepared the supper for her 
father, who had that day attended a meeting 
of the antiquarian society. She moved with a 
nun-like quietness, and her face wore that calm 
expression so peculiar to the inmates of a con- 
vent. The table was spread, and two plates laid 
at the sides, when the antiquary entered. His 
countenance was lit up with an uncommon 
brightness, and his movements and voice told to 
his daughter that something pleasant had oc- 
curred at the meeting to enliven his spirits. 

“ Ah, my daughter,” said he, when seated at 
his table quaffing his tea, “ I saw a fine young 
man to-day. He would make a fine husband, 
He read an essay to the society, which was 
pronounced the best we have had for many 
meetings.” 


“ Who was he?” asked the daughter. 

“ He was clear and satisfactory in all his ar- 
guments, and evidenced careful study in his re- 
searches united to profound learning. An ad- 
mirable essay for one so young, I should not 
have been ashamed to be the author myself.” 

“But what was his name?” asked the lady, 
with that curiosity which no time nor misfortune 
can drive from the woman’s character. . 

“ He is a fine young man, and will be an or- 
nament to the band of antiquaries. He was 
elected member of the society to-day, and will 
read another essay at the next meeting.” 

“ And who was he? I pray you tell me, fath- 
er,” said the maiden. “Is he a person I have 
ever heard of, or is he a stranger to the aeigh- 
borhood ¢” 

“‘ Not a stranger, though we have not had the 
pleasure of his company for a twelvemonth. 
His name was Edmund Murillo. I heartily for- 
give the misdeeds of his younger days.” 

The effect of this announcement upon the 
lady was instantaneous. Her face kindled with 
joyful surprise, and if we could have penetrated 
turther into her soul, we might have seen lifted 
thence a weight which had burdened her for 
many months. Thus to hear her futher praise 
Edmund Murillo, was like uncovering the sun 
and letting its brightness shine into her heart. 

“Where has he been, father?” asked the 
daughter. 

“Travelling, and studying the great collections 
of Europe,” said the antiquary. ‘“ And he has 
acquired a knowledge which blots out all the de- 
ficiencies of the past. Indeed, I propose that he 
become a member of my household, when he 


may quietly pursue his investigations. Do you 
object to this, my daughter?” 
“No, father,” replied the maiden. ‘“‘ He will, 


if he has not lost the gaiety of two years ago, 
drive off the gloom from our home.” 

That meal was the happiest the antiquary and 
his daughter had taken together for a year; but 
it was followed by many more as happy, when 
there was an additional party at the table. The 
antiquary received young Murillo into his family 
a3 a laborious student of his favorite science, 
and gladly consented to his union with his daugh- 
ter; a anion which was the joy of all concerned, 
and never repented by either father or children. 

Never did a happier trio live under one roof. 
Marillo, unlike the majority of young husbands, 
loved his wife more for the docility she had dis- 
played in yielding to her father, than he could 
have done had she maintained that proud, in- 
vineible constancy which would have set at de- 
fiance anything opposed to the consummation of 
its desires. Let me tell you, reader, a docile 
child will prove an obedient wife, but a boaster 
of constancy is too often the creature of self-will. 

OUR “OLAR SYSTEM ON ITS TRAVELS, 

Professor Mitchell, in one of his lectures re- 
cently delivered in New York, said that astrono- 
mers had reason to suppose that our solar system 
was travelling through space, because in one di- 


rection the stars were closing together. Arge- 
lander, the Russian astronomer, some years ago 
attempted the solution of this, by observin 


some 500 stars all over the heavens. He divid 
them into three classes—those which moved a 
second of an acre per year; those who moved 
half a second, and those which moved less. It 
was plain that if the sun were moving, there 
would be a ring of stars which would move most 
rapidly; these would be the stars which were 
passing in our course. Taking this ring as an 
equator, we would be moving towards one of the 

les where the stars would be opening, and 

m the other where the stars would be closing 
together. This was found to be the case, and we 
were now actually moving towards the star Mu 
in the constellation of Hercules. Other astrono- 
mers had determined that we were moving in 
that direction at the rate of 154,000,000 miles 
per annum, at which rate we might reach that 
star in about a million of years. What was the 
mysterious force which drove us through space 
at such a terrible rate? It could not be gravita- 
tion ; it could only be the arms of the Omnipo- 
tent himself. 


» 


ROMANCE OF THE NEEDLE. 


The Christian Intelligencer thus discourses 
about the exploits of the needle: “‘ What a won- 
derful thing is this matter of sewing! The 
needle with the thimble has done more for man 
than the needle of the compass. The needle- 
work of the Tabernacle is the most ancient rec- 
ord of the’ art. Early used to adorn the vest- 
ments of the priests, it was honored by God 
himself, and became a type of beauty and holi- 
ness. “The king’s daughter is all glorious 
within; her clothing is of wrought gold; she 
shall be brought finto the king in raiment of 
needle-work.’ The magnificence of kingly 
pomp, the imposing spectacles of religion or 
wealth, the tribute of honor to the great, the 
charm of dignified society, the refined attractions 
of beauty, are dependent upon the needle.” 


THE ZOUAVES. 


The following description of the Zouaves— 
the most efficient portion of the French army— 
is taken from the report of Captain George B. 
McClellan, who was one of the United States 
military officers sent to the seat of war in Eu- 
rope, in 1855, to collect information on military 
subjects: “The dress of the Zouave is of the 
Arab pattern—the cap is a loose fig, or skull cap, 
of scarlet felt, with a tassel; a tarban is worn 
over this in full dress; a cloth vest and a loose 
jacket, which leaves the neck unencumbered by 
color, stock, or cravat, cover the upper portion 
of his body, and allow free movement of the 
arms ; the scarlet pants are of the loose Oriental 
pattern, and are tucked under garters like those 
of the foot rifles of the guard ; the overcoat is a 
loose cloak with a hood; the Chasseurs wear a 
similar one. The men say that this is the most 
eae dress possible, and prefer it to any 
other. 

“The Zouaves are all French ; they are selected 
from among the old campaigners for their fine 
physique and tried courage, and have certainly 

roved that they are what their appearance would 
indicate, the most reckless, self-reliant and com- 
ag infantry that Europe can produce. With 

is graceful dress, soldierly bearing and vigilant 
attitude, the Zouave at an outpost is the beau 
ideal of a soldier. They neglect no opportunity 
of adding to their personal comfort ; if there is 
a stream in the vicinity, the party marching on 
picket is sure to be amply supplied with fishing- 
rods, ete. ; if anything is to be had, the Zouaves 
are quite sure to obtain it. Their movements 
are the most light and graceful I have ever seen ; 
their stride is long, but the foot seems scarcely to 
touch the ground, and the march is apparently 
made without effort or fatigue. The step of the 
foot rifles is shorter and quicker, and not so easy 
and graceful. The impression produced by the 
appearance of these two corps is very different ; 
the rifles look like active, energetic little fellows, 
who would find their best field as skirmishers ; 
but the Zouaves have, combined with all the ac- 
tivity and energy of the others, that solid ensem- 
ble and reckless, dare-devil individuality which 
would render them alike formidable when attack- 
ing in a mass or in defending a position in the 
most desperate hand.to-hand encounter. Of all 
all the troops that I have ever seen, I should es- 
teem it the greatest honor to assist in defeating 
the Zouaves. The grenadiers of the guard are 
all large men, and a fine-looking, soldierly set. 
The voltigeurs are small, active men, but larger 
than the rifles. They are light infantry.” 


RUSSIAN AND TURKISH DISCIPLINE. 


A Turkish and Russian officer, on some occa- 
sion of truce, had scratched up an acquaintance. 
As they sat together the conversation turned on 
the comparative perfection of discipline and obe- 
dience to which their respective troops had been 
brought. To give a specimen, the Russian calls 
in his orderly. “Ivan,” says he, “ you will go 
to sueh-and-such a tobacconist ; you will buy an 
oke of tobacco ; pay for it and bring it home 
straight.” Ivan salutes and The Russian 
pulls owghis watch. ‘“ Now Ivan is going to the 
tobacconist ; now he is there; now he is paying 
for the tobacco ; now he is coming home ; now 
is on the stairs; now he is here—Ivan!” Ivan 
comes in, salutes, and hands over the tobacco. 
“ Pek guzel,” says the fat Turk, with a conde- 
scending bow, benignly half-shutting his eyes the 
while; “ very nice. Bat my orderly will do as 
much—Mustafa!” “Effendim!” says Mustafa, 
bursting into the room, and touching his chin 
and forehead in the curious double-action salute 
of the Turkish soldier. He receives the same 
directions, word for word, and departs. His 
master hauls out a gigantic turnip of a watch, 
such as Turks delight in, and proceeds, in imita- 
tion of the Russian, to tick off Mustafa’s sup- 
com rmances. “Now he is going—now 

e is there—now he is paying—now he is com- 
ing home—now he is here—Mustafa!” “ Effen- 
dim !” replies Mustafa, in bursting in. 
“Where’s the tobacco?” Papouchler boul- 
madim—I haven’t found my shoes yet.” 


+ 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 


Certainly the greatest, the noblest pleasures of 
intelligent creatures must result from their ac- 
quaintance with the blessed God, anid their own 
rational and immortal souls. And O, how di- 
vinely pleasant and eae it is to look into 
our souls, when.we can find all our powers and 

assions united and engaged in pursuit after 
God, our whole soul longing and passionatel 
breathing after a conformity to him, and the full 
enjoyment of him! Verily, no hours pass away 
with so much divine pleasure, as are 
spent in communion with God and our own 
hearts. How sweet is a spirit of devotion, of 
seriousness and solemnity; a spirit of gospel 
simplicity, love and ess! QO, how desir- 
able and profitable is a spirit of holy watchful- 
ness and godly jealousy over ourselves ; when 
our souls are afraid of nothing co much as that 
we shall grieve and offend the blessed God, 
whom at such times we apprehend, or at least 
hope, to be a Father and a Friend; whom we 


then love and long to please, rather than to be 
happy ourselves, or at least we delight to derive 
our hap 


from pleasing and glorifying him. 


Surely this is a pious temper, worthy ot the high- 


est ambition and closest pursuit of intelligent 
creatures. O, how vastly superior is the pleas- 
ure, peace and satisfaction derived from these 
frames, to that which we sometimes seek in 
things impertinent and trifling !—Brainerd. 


_ 
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BOSTON STREET CHARACTERS, 

The large and costly 5! on the preced- 
ing page is one of the we have ever pub- 
lished, local in character, but possessing a general 
interest from its artistic merit. It was drawn 
expressly for us, by Homer, from sketches made 
in our streets, and thus “holds the mirror up to 
nature.” The scenes and characters will be read- 


and the romance Fg out of it—the grati- 
tude of the lady, the despair of rivals, aspiring 
love, the long secret wooing crowned with success, 
the resignation of a policeman, a wedding in 
the King’s Chapel, a wedding-breakfast, enthusi- 
astic father in bald head and spectacles handing 
his son-in-law a cheeque for 250,000 dollars, a 
bridal tour, married felicity, political ambition 
following in the path 
of fortunate love, 
election to the presi- 
dency — grand tab- 
leau! Below the: 
central up we 
have a oak ot 
some of those brave- 
hearted men who 
“run with the ma- 
chine,” and who 
start to action with 
the clang of the fire- 
bell asthe war-horse 
rouses at the blast of 
the trum 
honor to our 
firemen! In 
right hand corner we 
have a sketch of one 
ot the few venders 
of small wares who 
ply their trade in the 
streets. He is an 
invalid boy, who is 
gradually recovering 
health and strength 
by living in the open 
air, and who sells 
pen-holders, 
t-laces, etc. Low- 

er down we have a 
lamplighter, a mem- 
ber of a fraternity 
rendered classical by 
the pen of Miss 
Cummings. The 


subject of another 
sketch. In no city 
in the world are there 
finer team-horses 
than in Boston, and 
their intelligence 
and the skill of 
the driver is a theme 
of wondering com- 
ment for strangers. 
A long file of horses 
threading their way 
through a crowded 


ing to the right and 
left, guided only by 
the voice and word 
of command, or 
avoiding difficulty 
by their own instinct, 
is a sight to be re- 
membered. The 
procession of men 
with advertising placards exhibits a mode of 
publicity derived from London, where it is a 
striking feature of out-door life. On the other 
side of the picture we have the scissors-grinder 
plying his vocation, and a group of dock loafers 
smoking villanous ci and enjoying a lazza- 
roni-like otium sine dignitate. The famous Razor- 
Strop Man, setting forth in humorous strains the 
merits of his unrivalled article, and the exquisite 
placidly and imperturbably gliding along the side- 
walk, complete the artist’s group of street char- 
acters. There is a narrower held for artistic 
gleaning in Boston than in most other great 
cities, for a certain staid uniformity is a general 
characteristic of the place ; still, as in every great 
city, there are nooks and corners where eccen- 
tricity and strongly-marked individuality may 

we publi a similer large , from 
the pencil of Barry, but Mr. 
ing picture shows that his predecessor had not 
exhausted the subject, for the types here pre- 

and riginal. 


I acknowledge the all but omnipotence of ear- 

ly culture and nurture: hereby we have either a 
bout bush, or a high-towering, wide- 
shadowing tree! either a sick yellow , or 
— t a truth, it is 
uty men, i all philoso- 
phers, to note down 
istic circumstances of their education—what fur- 
thered, what hindered, what modified it.—Carlyle. 


DESCRIPTION OF ITALY. 

hically, there is a remarkable unity in 
Italy, for it is a peninsula bounded by gulfs and 
seas on three sides, and by mountains on the 
north, but practically there been no unity in 
Italy since the days of the Romans. For nearly 
a thousand years the part of Italy has 
been under the sway of French and German rul- 
ers. Those portions which have not thus been 
ae gy with foreign States, have been di- 
vided into small States; and there has never 
been a time when there was either concert of ac- 
tion, a common object, or a principle or feeling 
of nationality in Italy. 

There are now eight different governments 
in Italy wholly independent of each other, and 
some of them have ancient and intense animos- 
— the Of in 
what is known phically as r ; 
three in Central italy, and the Flogdom 
— covering southern Italy and the island of 

icily. 

The kingdom of Sardinia is the most impor- 
tant of the States of Upper Italy ; some of 
its possessions are quite as much German, or 
French, as Italian. It has the nearest approach 
to a constitutional government of any coun 
in Europe, and though a small kingdom, wi 
a population only between five and six millions, 
it has been made by the talents and bravery and 
energy of the house of Savoy which rules there, 
an important State in Europe. 


ghose, the husband of one of his sisters. The 

. of Vienna gave the life-estate of the 
whole to Maria Louisa—Napoleon’s widow— 
since whose death it has reverted to the original 
heir of the Spanish line. 

The duchy of Modena was an ancient fief of 
German Europe, and the present reigning family 
is Austrian—the heiress of the old race of Este 
married an Austrian Archduke, in 1806, and 
their descendants now inherit. It is very Ger- 
man in its ideas. 

The independent States in Middle I are 
three—the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the States 
of the Church, and the little Republic of San Mari- 
no. Tuscany too is ruled by ahouse of Austrian 
descent. Originally a of the German Em- 
pire, it became cian te the abilities of the 
Medici to the grand duchy of Tuscany. The 

mesent grand duke is a descendant of Francis 
Biephene Emperor of Germany, the hnsband of 
the great Maria Theresa, heiress of Austria. 
Bonaparte erected it into the kingdom of Etruria, 
and subsequently annexed it to the empire of 
France. In 1815 it was restored to the old line. 

Next to Tuscany are the States of the Church, 
of which the pope is the elective head, holding 
his temporal power by virtue of his election as 

" States are not large, but they are 
numerous and populous, the population being 
three millions in an area of about 17,000 square 
miles. There are twenty-one provinces, cities, 
duchies and districts, some of which have been 


1759 Charles III. of Spain gave it to his third 
son, the ancestor of the Bourbons. His descen- 
dants now reign there, and are bitterly detested. 
We have thus cursorily ran over the list of the 
States into which Italy is divided now. They 
have never at any one time been under one gov- 
ernment. They are all, with the exception of 
Sardinia, governed absolutely, and mis-governed; 
state of great 
iscontent, ri r movement against 
their rulers. But there war evidence that they 
have any common ideas of what sort of a gov- 
ernment would better poate their happiness, 
or any general notion of the future except that of 
rulers if they can. Among 
such diverse, long separated and incompatible 
races, it is, we think, in vain to look for the reali- 
zation of that dream of enthusiasm, a united, re- 
generated and free Italy —N. O. Picayune. 


NAPOLEON AND THE ITALIAN PEASANTS. 
The accom ing engraving, representing the 
Emperor fraternizing wie the 
peasants in the vicinity of Milan, receiving their 
addresses, petitions and congratulations, so com- 
pletely tells its own story as to render descri 
tion unnecessary. It is an authentic sketch of 
an actual scene, and shows how real and d 
rooted is the enthusiasm felt in Italy for the great 
man whom the Italians hail as the Liberator ot 
their country. Apart from his recent services, 
there are reasons why Louis Napoleon 


THE EMPEROR LOUIS NAPOLEON AMONG THE PEASANTRY OF MILAN. 


The next in magnitude and population are the 
Austrian provinces, which go by the gaa 
name of the Kingdom of Lenhesty and Venice. 
The population exceeds five millions, and many 
portions of the territory have been German de- 
pendencies for centuries—some of them, indeed, 
since Charlemagne conquered the ancient Lom- 
bards a thousand years . The Lombard 
kingdom includes the duchy of Milan, originally 


subject to Spain, afterwards formally ed to 
Austria. She renounced it — the French 
en to be made into is-Alpine Re- 
publi 


ic ; but it was restored to her by the Vienna 
treaty of in 1815. Mantua and other 
principalities, which make up the Lombardy gov- 
ernment, have belonged to Austria for about one 
hundred and oo Venice and the Swiss 
territory of the Gri were only attached per- 
manently in 1815. The government of these 
countries is an absolute military despotism issu- 
ing from Vienna. 

pper Italy contains, besides these two rival 
kingdoms of Sardinia and Austrian Lombardy, 
two ii mdent governments in the duchy of 
Modena and the duchy of Parma. They are each 
about the size of one of the largest parishes in 
this State, but contain about half a million of 
inhabitants. Parma has been successfully ruled 
by native princes—by French and by Spaniards. 
Its ralers, from about 1730, have been the princes 
of the house of Spain. Napoleon, in 1812, in- 
corporated two-thirds of it into the French Em- 
pire, and gave the other third to Prince Bor- 


under the papal government almost since the 
time of Charlemagne, and others were added by 
donations from German and French monarchs, 
in the middle ages. The government was entirely 
despotic until some slight changes were effected 
after the revolutionary troubles in 1848, but the 
population is deeply discontented, and the power 
of the pope is only maintained by the presence of 
protecting armies of Austria and France. 

There is also-in Middle Italy the little republic 
of San Marino—a single democracy of about 
8000 souls — occupying a little nook in the 
mountains, about five miles across, and with an 
area of about thirty square miles, which has kept 
i for about fourteen 
hundred years. 

In Southern Italy there is the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, which is commonly known as the 
kingdom of Naples. The continental con- 
tains about 32,000 square miles, and six ard a 
half millions of peop The islands, includi 
that of Sicily, contain 10,000 square miles, 
over two millions of inhabitants. Naples, like 
the rest of Italy, has been a dependency first of 
one and then another of the great kingdoms of 
Europe, with brief intervals of independence. 
The first race of ki was of Norman extrac- 
tion; the next was of the imperial house of Ger- 
many. The pope conferred the throne then on 
the a Anjou, of the royal family ot 
France. A race of Spanish rulers succeeded, 
and for two hundred years Naples was a constit- 
uent part of the Spanish monarchy. About 


should be popular in Italy. 
power was in his relationshi 
modern captains and legi 
birth. The first signal act of his life was 

i ion i urrection at Rome, twenty- 


is elder brother, who also took part in the revo- 
lutionary movement, and died at Forli, March 
17, 1831, had joined the secret of Carbo- 
nari, taking tiieir terrible oaths and incurring all 
their obligations. He was obliged to fly from 
Italy, but his obligations remained uncancelled. 
His supposed want of fidelity to these obliga- 
tions, as evinced by the French attack on Rome 
in 1849, led to the recent attempts on his life by 
Orsini and other Italians. But it should be re- 
membered that at the time of the Frenth expe- 
dition against the Roman republic, Louis Napo- 
leon was only President of France, and 
measure was voted by the French a open 
and was carried out but not originated by the ex- 


the republic, and the 
inst Louis Napoleon for violating his oath of 
iance to the repablic, had openly repudiated 
their own obligations. Louis Napoleon seized the 


reins of gone, oes to the country, and the 


ustai He has now, in the ze- 
nith of his power, lent the whole weight of his 
empire to the support of Italian independence. 


ily recognized. The central group represents the 
crossing at the corner of Summer and Washing- | 
ton Streets, where a arenes | police officer in 
his blue and gold costume, like Ticknor & 
Fields’s duodecimo poets, escorts the ladies | 
through the = of peril. Who shall say that 
the days of chivalry are over? One of these fine 
y when some peerless belle is about crossing, 
and the mud yawns deep before her shrinking, 
dainty feet, we shall have, be sure of it, a mn 4 : 
tion of the gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh. As 
: he flung down his velvet coat that Queen Eliza- ~s0e-2 | 
. beth might cross the kennel dryshod, so will our ; 
allant policeman pull the coat from his shoul- | 
+ so and spread it at the feet of the coming 
belle. In prophetic vision we behold this incident ; 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
eight years ago, when he was in the full flash 
| and enthusiasm. At this time both he and 
| 
ecutive. The legislature, by the way, with few 
es exceptions, was as corrupt and false a body as 
| | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exma V., Bridge , Ct.—The quotation, “ Familiar in 
their mouth ot hold conte,” may be found in 
the 34 scene, 4th act, of Shakspeare’s Henry V. 

L. &., Lowell, Mass.—The principal iron mines in Great 
Britain lie in the northern and north-western coun- 
ties. The yearly produce is about 3.590,000 tons, 
equal in value to upwards of £12,000,000. Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire produce about 900,000 tons; 
Yorkshire, 275,000; and Noythumberland and Durham, 


340,000. 

W. C., Chicago, Ill.—Miss Diana Muloch is the authoress: 
of those clever novels, ‘John Halifax,” ‘‘The Head 
of the Family,” and * Olive.” Mrs. Marsh is the au- 
thoress of “Two Old Men’s Tales.” The author of 
“ adam Bede” still preserves his incognito as ‘‘ George 
Eliot.” 

Pamanturopist.—Your denunciations of a certain style 
of literature are just, though severe. Mr. Clay,in a re- 
cent report, pointed out that among 416 prisoners con- 
fined in Preston Gaol, England. 176 had read, or heard 
read, books about ‘Jack Sheppard” and ~* Dick 
Turpin.” 

Inquirer —Notbing is more deceptive than measuring 
fiuids by dropping; since the drops from the lip of a 
vial vary, chiefly according to the different force of the 

ttraction of cohesion in different liquids. The grad- 
uated glass measure used by apothecaries is the only 
certainty. 

C. D., Watertown, Mass.—The epitaph you send us was 
evidently borrowed from that written by Pomponazzi 
the philosopher of Mantua, on himeelf. The original 
is in Latin, and may be translated as follows : 

Here [ lie entombed. Wherefore, I know not, 

Nor do I care whether thou knowest. 

If thou art well, it is well; while living, J was well, 
And, mayhap, I am well even now. 

But be it so or not, I cannot tell thee. 

“ East Boston.”"—A ship of 900 tons used to be regarded 
asa leviathan. In the Earl of Cumberland built 
aship at Deptford of that tonnage, which being the 
largest ever built by an lish subject, her majesty 
was pleased to favor his lo: ip with her presence at 
the launching and to give it the name of the Scourge 


of Malice. 

Cc. C.—It was Buffon who proved that burning-glasses 
were capable of consuming substances; this fact was 
considered fabulous previous to his day. 

A. L., Evansville, Indiana.—The flute is pf great 
antiquity. The nae is derived from the in word 
fiuta, the name of the lamprey, or small eel taken in 
the Sicilian waters, and common in our Eastern fresh 
water streams, because, like that fish, it is long and 
perforated at the sides. Your secoad question we are 
unable to answer. 


OUT OF TOWN, 

Everybody is out of town, that is, to use the 
more correct phrase of one of the fashionables, 
“everybody that is anybody, is out of town.” 
You may construe that phrase as you will. Per- 
haps, as you note the activity of our wharves and 
business streets, the numibers of pivople in the li- 
braries and reading-roomis, and churches, the 
pleasant and pretty faces in Washington Street, 
the groups of childrén on the Common of an 
afternoon, and the hundreds of promenaders of 
an evening, you will dispute the assertion. You 
may be inclined to think that all these people, 
your brothers and sisters, worthy persons and 
valuable members of society, added together 
produce something more than zero. So, how- 
ever, think not nous autres. Mrs. Highfalutin 
and Mrs. Moire Antique, and Mrs. Bullion and 
Mrs. Argent, know no world but their set, and 
that set are scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
east, west, north and south, leaving their man- 
sions tenantless, having previously notified the 
police to keep a special eye to their premises and 
see that no bold burglar walks off with their sil- 
ver spoons, while they are following the inexor- 
able banner of fashion by flood and field. They 
are “ out of town,” thundering away on railroads, 
smothered with dust and shaken to pieces; or 
jarred and fumigated, and nauseated on board 
ocean steamers; or baked in little hot closets in 
country hotels, or displaying countless toilettes 
at watering-places, rendered attractive by the ab- 
sence of trees, and a vast quantity of damp sand 
and decaying fish. 

Some of these unhappy wretches have the bad 
taste to really prefer, in their hearts, their pleas- 
ant city houses, with their ample rooms and ac- 
commodations, the green trees and grass of the 
Common, and the pure breath that comes over 
the western hills or the bay, to the exquisite de- 
lights we have just alluded to. But they dare 
not avow this preference ; they dare not encoun- 
ter the frowns, the denunciations, the taboo it 
would certainly bring down on their unhappy 
heads. No—they must be prepared to assert 
boldly, that any place, patronized by fashion, is 
better than home—the more inconvenient and 
costly, the better. 

* But some there are who cannot get away, from 
pecuniary or other pressing reasons. The suf- 
ferings of these compulsory residents would be 
ladicrous if they were not really severe and pit- 


iable. Still, even they “are out of town,” ap- 
parently. Their houses are hermetically sealed ; 
blinds closed, dust on the door-steps, dust on the 
sidewalk. When they go out for a breath of air, 
it is at midnight and by the back gate, Snob, Jr., 
wearing his coachman’s coat, and the daughters 
of the family disguised as housemaids—for the 
servants are admitted to be at home. 

But even these nocturnal excursions are peril- 
ous. When Boggins was entering his own 
house the other night, he was collared by the po- 
liceman and nearly throttled, having been mis- 
taken by that worthy functionary for a burglar. 
But this is not all. These unhappy prisoners 
sometimes come near perishing of starvation ; 
for in hot weather provisions will not keep, and 
to maintain appearances, it is absolutely necessary 
to purchase only food enough for the servants. 
The whole garrison, therefore, is placed on short 
allowance, and we have known a family of five 
persons to emerge at the end of the fashionable 
season in a fit condition to figure as living skel- 
etons in a travelling showman’s collection of 
marvels. 

It is amusing, when the returning tide of 
fashion enables these poor bubbles again to swim 
and sparkle on the surface, to note with what de- 
lightfal animation they speak of places where 
they have passed the summer. They have been 
to Naples, to Capri, to Virginia, anywhere, in 
fact, but athome. Those who never stirred out 
of their own basements, invariably profess to 
have taken the longest journeys; and we know 
one audacious romancer who had been baking in 
his own attic for three months, who declared that 
he had been making a yacht voyage to Spitzber- 
gen. In the fall we shall doubtless hear that 
some of these stay-at-homes have been serving 
on the staff of the King of Sardinia! 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ITALY. 

Many of our countrymen have gone abroad, 
it seems, to study the aspect of war upon the 
fields reddened with the blood of Austrian, 
French and Sardinian soldiers. But if they ex- 
pect to find these well-contested fields covered 
with broken carriages, shattered trees, scattered 
balls and arms, and all that makes up the poeti- 
cal image of a battle-field after an engagement, 
they will be most wofully mistaken. Four or 
five days after the terrible battle of Montebello, 
an intelligent traveller visited the spot, but, with- 
out a pre-knowledge of what had taken place, he 
would never have guessed it from its appearance. 
On looking closely, you might perhaps trace a 
groove in the trunk of a tree, indicating the pas- 
sage of a cannon-ball ; a bit of stucco knocked 
off a house, some dints where balls had struck, a 
few window-panes shattered by the passage of 
missiles, or the concussion of the air caused by 
the pounding of heavy guns. In the churchyard, 
where the hottest fighting took place, there were 
slight mounds of fresh earth raised over the 
dead of the Austrians and the allies. But this 
was all to tell the story. The farmer drove his 
team to the field, the birds sang in the hedge- 
row, the smiling peasant girls were filling their 
sacks with mulberry leaves for the silk-worms, 
the sun shone pleasantly and the vines hung 
heavy with glistening dew. Yet the battle was 
no dream. Thousands of families mourning for 
husbands, brothers, sons, lovers slain in the fierce 
encounter, know and feel the awful reality, 
though the traveller may not witness or realize 
the desolation. 


ITALIAN STATISTICS. 

The following facts in relation to Italy are ob- 
tained from a reliable Italian work, and are well 
worthy of perusal and preservation. Italy con- 
tains no fewer than 27,107,139 inhabitants. This 
population is divided into fifteen circumscrip- 
tions—eight, comprising 19,913,301 souls, are 
under Italian governments ; seven, with a popu- 
lation of 7,193,743, are subject to foreign rulers. 
There are 110 provinces and 1612 communes. 
It is a country famous for the number of its large 
cities ; eighteen of the cities have more than 
50,000 inhabitants each ; eight others have more 
than 100,000 inhabitants each—viz., Rome, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Venice, Florence, Milan, Genoa 
and Turin. Nearly all the inhabitants profess 
the Roman Catholic religion ; the number of 
those who belong to other Christian sects is only 
36,676, while the Jews number 41,497. The 
births greatly exceed the deaths ; the increase of 
the population is particularly remarkable in Sici- 
ly and Tuscany, where it perhaps doubles in 73 


years. 
Italy alone possesses half as many bishoprics 


as there are in all Europe : 256 out of 535. The 
mean is 90,000 Catholics to a diocese; in the 
Papal States there is a bishop to every 400,000 
souls. The regular and secular clergy of both 
sexes reckons 189,000 members; their ratio to 
the population is as oneto 142. In Sicily the 
clergy is most numerous ; there are 33,266 priests 
and nuns, or one to every 69 inhabitants. More 
than 300 newspapers are published in Italy, of 
which 117 are issued in Sardinia, though it has 
only a fifth of the population. The silk manu- 
facture is the principal branch of industry. In 
ordinary years the value is from forty to fifty 
millions of dollars. Lombardy alone prodaces 
a third of this amount. The revenues of the 
Italian States are about $120,000,000, the ex- 
penses, $128,000,000, and the public debt about 
$400,000,000. 

Commerce is active, but the high tariffs of most 
of the States, the lines of custom houses which em- 
barrass exchanges, greatly injure the prosperity of 
business and the demand for consumption. The 
mercantile marine is the largest, in proportion to 
population, of any other European nation, Eng- 
land alone excepted. Theriver Ticino, so noted 
in the present war, rises in Switzerland, at Mount 
St. Gothard, flows to the south, traverses Lago 
Maggiore, separates the Sardinian States from 
the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, and unites 
with the Po at Pavia. It is famous in ancient 
and modern history. On its banks Hannibal 
won his first Italian victories, and defeated Pub- 
lius Scipio, 218 years B.C. The French and 
Austrians fought there May 31, 1805. 


To Farmers anp Darrymen.—It will be 
noticed by an announcement in our advertising 
columns that Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
of this city, have become the publishers of the 
very full and thorough treatise upom Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming, by Charles L. Flint, Esq., 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
that a new edition will be issued in a few days, 
in the elegant and substantial style which char- 
acterizes the publications of that house. Al- 
though the book has been but a short time before 
the public, its merits have become so apparent to 
all who are familiar with the subject upon which 
it treats, that it is universally recognized as the 
standard authority ; and a work which no intelli- 
gent farmer can afford to do without. We con- 
gratulate our friend Mr. Flint, not only in the 
production of a work which adds so much to his 
reputation as a practical farmer and agricultural 
author, but also in the fact that its publication 


and sale has been placed in such hands as will” 


give it the widest circulation among the farmers 
of the country, and thus render it a still more 
powerful instrumentality for the promotion of 
the cause of agriculture, to which he is so assid- 
uously and effectively devoting his talents and 
his time. 


Banvarp’s Granp Panorama.—Everybody 
is crowding to see Banvard’s glorious panorama 
of the Holy Land, at the lower Music Hall, 
Winter Street. This should not be classed with 
the ordinary exhibitions of the day, for it is a 
brilliant work of art, “a thing of beauty,” and 
therefore “a joy forever.” Young and old 
should go and enjoy this entertainment. 


Connecticut Normat Scuoor.—The Con- 
necticut House has granted but $4000 of the 
$5000 appropriation asked for the State Normal 
School. Brandagee, of New London, went 
against the bill, because the “school-marms ” 
went West, and married in three months after 
they got there. 


Me.tancnoty.— The Pittsfield Eagle says 
that a youth of seventeen, living in Otis, recently 
lost his reason from grief at the death of his 
mother, and committed suicide by shooting him- 
self through the heart. Mother and son were 
buried in one grave. 


Porvutation.—The greatest density of popu- 
lation of a kingdom is exhibited in Belgium, 
where it is 538 to the square mile; single dis- 
tricts in Rhenish Prussia show as high as 700 to 
the square mile. 


Protection For Omnisus Drivers.—Some 
of the New York stages have adopted a species 
of awning which is placed on the top, over the 
driver, effectually shading him from the sun. 


Narurat Hisrory.—A celebrated naturalist 
says that asses are the most vilified of all animals. 
We know that foxes are the most run down. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

Heaven helps those who help themselves, says 
the old proverb, and the daily experiences of 
life verify the axiom. Some interesting facts 
have lately come to our knowledge concerning a 
widow lady in Worcester, Mass., which we give, 
simply withholding the names of the parties, tor 
obvious reasons. A lady, who resided as above, 
and whose husband went to California in 1856, 
found herself a widow in six months after his de- 
parture, without pecuniary means, and with four 
little children dependent upon her for support. 
Too proud to supplicate for aid, she at once resort- 
ed to her needle, and for nearly a year succeeded 
in barely supplying herself and her loved ones 
with food and clothing. This was at the sacrifice, 
however, of health, for nearly her whole night 
was often consumed while plying her industrious 
needle. At last, however, her strength began to 
fail, from this fearful overtasking of her endur- 
ance. The rent dues accumulated, and she was 
threatened with expulsion from her home, hum- 
ble as it was. At last, anxiety and overwork -. 
brought on a fever, and she was soon lying at the 
point of death. 

This crisis brought to her aid, by some chance, 
a chief clerk of one of the manufacturing houses 
of the city, and this whole-souled man, himself 
poor, helped the widowed mother with money, 
and his wife nursed the sick one until she was 


once more able to resume the care of her house- 


hold. The good Samaritan who had thus be- 
friended the widow, learning how she had been 
supporting herself, proposed to procure for her a 
Sewing Machine, one-half the cost of which he 
made her a present of, the balance leaving her 
to pay for at her convenience. This true and 
noble charity was crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and the gentleman, though possessing but a 
scanty income himself, has enriched the poor 
woman. A year has passed, the widow has had 
even more work to do upon her Grover and 
Baker’s Sewing Machine than she could accom- 
plish. With half the labor and half the hours of 
confinement that she used to devote to her 
needle, she has paid her benefactor for her 
part of the excellent mechanical agent which has 
proved so true a friend, is pleasantly situated and 
easily pays her rent, while her three daughters 
and little son are as neatly though simply clad, 
as any of their mates at school. This simple, 
but truthful story has a moral worth remembering. 


WARD BEECHER FARMING, 
Beecher has been writing about cows, from his 
farm up'on the Hudson. He says: “ We are a 
three-cow gentleman-farmer! Again, we know 
what is the real taste of milk. We have once 
more, before we die, seen cream! Twenty-six 
pans of milk were skimmed this morning, and 
now, if you were riding past, you should see 
twenty-six inverted cans on the fence, in the sun, 
shining like silver, and sweetening themselves all 
the day, in the air and sunshine, for the night’s 
milk! Even the pigs fare better here than citi- 
zens do in New York. For although we take off 
the cream, we never think of giving them any- 
thing weaker than skim-milk!—four pigs that 
once were longer than broad, but which are rap- 

idly growing to the shape of a marble.” 


“Tue Littte Pic Monruty.”—In ourad- 
vertising columns will be found the publishers’ 
notice of this unique little monthly for juveniles. 
It is funny all over, inside and out. Just step 
into the nearest periodical depot and purchase a 
copy, which will prove a fund of entertainment 
for the children for a whole month. It contains 
over fifty pages of illustrations, and is wonder- 
fully cheap. 


+ 


Excursion Party To THE Unitep States. 
—lIt is said, says the New York Tribune, that 
some fifty English gentlemen have determined 
on chartering a large steamer for an excursion 
trip across the Atlantic, and for the purpose of 
making a tour through the United States. 


Ba.u’s Busts.—Two of Mr Ball’s recent pro- 
ducti iniature heads of Prescott and Ward 
Beecher—are finely modelled, and as good like- 
nesses as the head of Jenny Lind, which first 
called attention to his genius. 


An Invatip’s Joxe.—What’s the difference 
between the top of a mountain and a person af- 
flicted with any disorder ?—Onc’s a summit of a 
hill, and the other’s ill of a “ summut !” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HOW THEY FOUGHT AT VARESE. 

Garibaldi’s action with the Austrians at Var- 
ese, shows the high quality of Italian valor under 
good leadership. Of this affair, the correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian writes: ‘“ After a 
first discharge of their muskets, the Italian vol- 
unteers assaulted the enemy with the bayonet, 
and with so much impetuosity that the Austrian 
centre was obliged to fall back on its left wing, 
already engaged by a battalion of our right wing. 
Now the fight became general—a tremendous 
hand-to-hand fight, in which every inch of 
ground was bravely disputed by both armies. 
The enemy’s artillery was of no more use, be- 
cause Garibaldi, having none, had ordered his 
men to fight hand to hand with swords and bay- 
onets. At the report of the musketry and artil- 
lery, the country people hastened to the scene of 
action with pitchforks, half-pikes, and cleavers. 
‘It was a dreadful scene of slaughter,’ said an 
eye-witness to me, ‘which lasted three hours.’ 
Nothing can give an idea of the impetuosity of 
those Italians who could at last revenge so many 
wrongs, so many cruelties. It was almost mad- 
ness. Two brothers Strambio, one captain and 


another lieutenant, were seen to leap into the in-* 


side of a hedge of bayonets, and cut down Croats 
_ as if they had been puppets. A Count Mon- 
tanari, from Verona, whose brother had been 
hanged in 1853, by' Radetsky’s order, was run- 
ning up end down the bloody field, striking right 
and left with his powerful sword.” 


GENERAL GARIBALDI. 

The independent Italian, General Garibaldi, 
has thus far won the brightest laurels in this 
war. He has exhibited not only great bravery, 
and the best of fighting qualities, but remarkable 
strategic ability. We hope he will be able to 
continue to pay the miserable and tyrannical Aus- 
trian government what he owes them for their 
villanous treatment of himself and his compatri- 
ots. The instalments he has already given them 
must be as gratifying to him as galling to the 
Austrians. Complete success has crowned his 
every effor: thus far, if we except one or two 
trifling checks, in the course of his bold and un- 
precedented advances.. Thousands of patriots 
are flocking to his standard, and Austria fears 
him and his influence far more than she is willing 
to admit. Even Louis Napoleon is said to fear 
that Garibaldi will come out of the war as its 
hero, throwing everybody else intheshade. For 
our own part we do not care; we want to see 


Austria humbled (and that is sure to be | 


result), and Italy free. We live in startling 
times, and all the world is awake to current 
events. 


Map or tHe Seat or War.—Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 106 Washington Street, have 
published a very neat map of the seat of war, 
embracing the whole of Sardinia and Lombardo- 
Venetia, with the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
and portions of Tuscany, the Papal States, 
France and Switzerland. It is not encumbered 
with topography and detail, and being a steel- 
plate engraving, is perfectly clear and legible. 
The execution of this map is very creditable to 
the engravers, Messrs. Smith, Knight and Tap- 
pan. We refer our readers to an advertisement 
in another column. 


A new Trave.—A Dutch paper makes us 
acquainted with a branch of commerce of the 
existence of which we were not previously aware, 
namely, young foxes. It is stated that in the 
course of three weeks lately sixty-six cubs have 
been'sent from Bergen-op-Zoom to be shipped at 
Rotterdam for England. 


Otp Votumes.—There are quite a number 
about your house, covers torn, leaves loose, etc. 
Just hand or send them in to our office, 22 Win- 
ter Street, and they will be rebound and made 
quite as good as new, at a trifling cost. Re- 
turned in one week. 


A Mistake.—Mrs. Mary Washington 
of Providence, died in that city from eating the 
plant known as the Apple of Peru, which she had 
gathered and boiled, in mistake for greens. 


Coat ror France.—A leading house in New 
York is to supply the French government with 
20,000 tons of American coal for the imperial 
war steamers. 


New York anp Monite.—A New York 
“ Jeremy Diddler ” has recently swindled Mobile 
merchants to the tune of $50,000. 


WEST POINT. 

The Board of Visitors recently completed the 
annual examination of this fine institution. The 
arduous duties of a West Point Cadet are not 
more than half realized by the hundreds of young 
gentlemen seeking appointment there. Rise at 
5 in summer, and 6 in winter, bed-clothes put 
away, and room arranged for inspection in half 
an hour. Study until 7. Guard mounting at 
71-2. Class parade at 8. Recitations and 
study until 1. Dinner, and recreation until 2. 
Another class parade. Study until 4. Sunset 
general parade, supper, and in thirty minutes the 
call to quarters. Until 9 1-2 study, and at 10 
every light extinguished. Of course these duties 
are sometimes evaded, but it is dangerous busi- 
ness. Such is but an outline of the day’s work, 
repeated from day to day for five years, with no 
interruption but Sunday. At the end of the first 
two years there is a furlough of several weeks, 
this being the only time during the course in 
which the Cadet is allowed to leave the Acad- 
emy. There are endless. opportunities during 
the military exercises for incurring demerit, and 
if any Cadet incurs one hundred in six months, 
he is declared deficient in conduct. For all this 
drilling, the Cadets receive $30 per month, and 
are required to pay for board $9 to $10 per 
month, and $2 for washing. Other expenses, as 
clothing, etc., consume the whole. Their fare 
is of the plainest kind. 

AN AMERICAN HOTEL. 

The great Marble Palace Hotel on Fifth Ave- 
nue, opposite Madison Square, New York, is 
nearly done, at a cost of $1,144,000! and will 
be opened August Ist. The building cost 
$400,000 ; ground $350,000 ; furniture $200,000 ; 
steam, plumbing, and gas fixtures $55,000; mir- 
rors $30,000—and so forth. In splendor, extent, 
and convenience, it surpasses all other hotels in 
the world. This superb establishment is under 
the control and lease of Paran Stevens, Esq., 
who is also the proprietor of the Tremont and 
Revere H in Bost People from abroad 
will open their eyes with amazement to realize 
the extent and grandeur of this paragon of hotels, 
excelling by far all like enterprises im either 
hemisphere. Even the New Yorkers, who are 
hard to astonish, acknowledge to a degree of 


amazement in regard to this great marble palace. 


Waritine.—President Buchanan in his 
address to the students of a college in North 
Carolina recently, took occasion to impress on 
them the superiority of plain over what is called 
fine writing. He justly censured long involved 
sentences, the besetting sin of many modern 
authors. Look at Napoleon the First’s addresses 
and orders of the day : vehemence, directness and 
terseness. They go straight to their object like 
acannon-ball. There is nothing like plain writ- 
ing and plain speaking. 


Hupson’s Bay Company.—It is announced 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company are preparing 
to abandon the Indian territory to the British 
government, having declined to renew their leave 
and license for twenty-one years. ‘This rich por- 
tion of British America will now be open to set- 
tlers with its prairies, forests, mines and fisheries. 


> 
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New Orveans.—A letter from New Orleans 
says, by every conveyance our citizens are leav- 
ing, some in search of health, others in pursuit 
of recreation, but the greater part on business 
tours. A large number of wealthy planters are 
on their way to the seat of war in Europe. 

Tue Caar_es Murper.—Mr. Joseph Charles, 
whose recent death by violence in St. Louis so 
much excited the community, had insurance or 
his life in different offices to the amount of 
$22,000. 


A Picnic at Troy.—A picnic party at Troy, 
N. Y., the other day, was invaded and assaulted 
by a gang of brutal rowdies, who beat even 
women with clubs. Such scoundrels should be 
shot—there is no possible use for them. 


Tue American EaGir.—They coined in one 
week at the San Francisco mint $600,000 in 
double eagles. 28,665 oz. of gold were de- 
posited during that time. 


> 


Wonperru..—A German writer observes that 
in the United States there is such a scarcity of 
thieves they are obliged to offer a reward for their 
discovery. 


Gatherings. 


Steam navigation on the Erie canal, this 
season, will utterly annihilate the old horse boat 
system. 

The Illinois Central Railroad is the longest 
road in the United States, the main trunk and 
branch being 709 miles in length. 


The subscription in New York for the aid of 
the families of Italian soldiers engaged in the 
war, amounted to $5000. 

In a recent pistol target shoot at Peoria, the 
ladies (Germans) entered the lists and took six 
out of the nine prizes. 

Recently an elderly man was brought as a 
convict to the Kentucky State penitentiary, 
whose six sons were already in that institution 
as convicts. 


There are said to be no less than 10,000 Chi- 
namen now on their to California, where 
their presence will be likely t6 cause some trouble 
among the miners. 


Nathaniel Ray Greene, the last surviving son 
of Major General Greene of the revolution, died 
at his residence in Middleton, Ct., lately. He 
was 79 years of age. 

The London Critic says: “The voice of lit- 
erature is growing stiller and smaller.” Let us 
hope that it is speaking more wisely in the whis- 
per than it did in the roar. 

The Arizona silver mines are reported to be 
paying large profits. One near Fort Buchanan 
produces seventy-five dollars per day at an ex- 
pense of fifteen dollars. 

Thomas W. Lilly, of Olney, Ill., who kept 
$7000 locked in his bureau drawer, and foolishly 
boasted of his wealth, was robbed of all his treas- 
ure recently. 

The total number of working iron manufacto- 
ries in the United States is 2159. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Northeastern Maryland is the great- 
est iron region in the Union. 

The Harrisburg Telegraph says a child seven 
years old, and weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds, passed up the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road the other day, accompanied by his father 
and mother. 

A new dodge is in vogue among the New York 
omnibus drivers. When a passenger hands upa 
quarter to pay the fare, the driver hands it back, 
saying he cannot make change. The one re- 
turned is bogus. 

Humphrey’s Journal of the Daguerreotype and 
Photographic Arts, established A. D. 1350, the 
oldest periodical of the kind in the world, is 
published semi-monthly, and contains 384 pages 
per annum of valuable photographic information. 


The selectmen of Concord have agreed to al- 
low the proposed muster of the State militia to 
be held at that place, and have selected the field 
for that purpose on the shore of the Concord 
river, westerly of the village. 

Going into battle by rail, is one of the : 
liarities of the present war. At the battle of 
Montebello the allied supports came into the field 
under the lead of locomotives, rapidly succeed- 
ing trains, each bringing up a brigade. 

The pees in the department of history and 
political science at Trinity College, Hartford, for 
the best historical account of the Ordinance of 
1787 for the Government of the Northwestern 
Territory, has been awarded to Edwin E. John- 
son of Naugatuck. 


For a wager of $30, two young ladies of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a few days since, walked to 
Unionville, a distance of forty-five miles, occu- 
pying two days in getting there. The feet of one 
of the pedestriennes were somewhat blistered, but 
the other was perfectly well. 


The Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, now in his 
eighty-fifth year, has been recently making a 
visit to his son, the Rev. Wm. H. Beecher, of 
North Brookfield. Daring his stay he met at the 
house of Hon. Amasa Walker, the Rev. Daniel 
Snell, now in his eighty-fourth year. 

A gentleman who has travelled all over the 
United States, but now resides at Norfolk, writes 
it as his deliberate opinion, that the population 
considered, there are more handsome ladies in 
Norfolk than in any other city in the United 
States. 

The Davenport a Democrat says that an 
official letter from Kossuth to a Hungarian exile 
at that place has been received, requesting him 
to take immediate steps towards embarking for 
Hungary. From the tenor of the letter it would 
appear that Kossuth was engaged in raising an 
army. 

Hant’s Merchant’s Magazine enumerates no 
less than thirty-eight substances which are em- 
ployed to give potency, flavor, consistence, and 
other desirable qualities to lager beer. Among 
them are chalk, marble dust, opium, tobacco, 
henbane, oil of vitriol, copperas, alum, strych- 
nine, and other deadly drugs. 

The French papers relate the following: A 
corporal jumped into a hackney coach on the 
boulevards. ‘‘ Where to ?” said the coachman. 
“To glory,” was the answer. The coachman 
scratched his head and looked puzzled. “ Ass 
that you are,” said the son of Mars, “don’t you 
know the Lyons railway station?” 

The number of passports which have been is- 
sued during General Cass's administration of the 
State Department, is over fourteen thousand. If 
each person, observes the New York Journal of 
Commerce, for whom a passport is taken, spends 
in a tour five hundred dollars, the amount would 
be over seven millions. 


Sands of Gold. 

.... Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice 
pays no 

.... Literature is the immortality of speech. 
—R. A. Willmott. 

.... A failure in a good cause is better than a 
triumph in a bad one.—Bovee. 

.. . Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man.— 

..-. Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. 
Every natural action is graceful.—merson. 

..+. Education is the apprenticeship of life. 
—R. A Wilmott. 

.-.. This is fanaticism when, by thinking too 
much of the other world, a man becomes — 
live in this.— Bovee. 

.... Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.— Bacon. 

--+. They that m ancient people merely 
in expectation to bury them, hang themselves in 
—— one will come and cut the halter. 
er. 


..+. The sublime and the ridiculous are so 
often so nearly related, that it is difficult to class 
them separately. One step above the sublime 
makes the ridiculous, and one step above the 
ridiculous makes the sublime again.— Paine. 

.... You are no more to believe a professing 
friend than a threatening enemy ; and as no man 
hurts you that tells you he’ll do you a mischief, 
no man is your servant who says he is so. 
— Wycherley. 

.... Thold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion ; from the which as men of course do seek 
to receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavor themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornament thereunto. 
—Bacon,. 

..+. Many classes are alwa: raising the 
by-gone time, for it is natural abe ‘he old should 
extol the days of their youth; the weak the area 
of their ~~ the sick the season of ope 
vigor; and the disappointed the springtide 
their hopes !—Bingham. 

-+-. To watch corn grow and the blossom 
set, to draw hard breath over ploughshare and 
spade, to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray 
—these are the things to make man happy ; they 
have always had the power of doing these—they 
never will have power to do more.— Ruskin. 

-++. Those that have nothing else to say 
must tell stories: fools over Burgundy, and 
ladies over tea, must have something that’s sharp 
to relish their liquor; malice is the piquant 
sauce of such conversation, and without it their 
entertainment would prove mighty insipid. 

‘arquhar 


Joker's Budget. 


How many sides has a round plum pudding? 
.—Two—inside and outside. 

Why is a boatman like a Baltimore fireman. 
Ans.—Because they both go ia for a row. 

What is that which every one cai divide, but 
no one can see where it has been divided ? 
Ans.— Water. 

Why is the sofa that your father is sitting on, 
like most railread stock? Ans.—Because it is 
below par. 

Gradgrind has got up a remedy for hard 
times. It consists of ten hours’ labor, well 
worked in. 

Dr. be says that man and wife are like 
soul and body—always at variance, and yet loth 
to part. af 

A doctor detained in court as a witness, com- 
plained to the judge that if he was kept from his 
patients they might recover in his absence ! 

“T haven’t another word to say, sir—never 
dispute with fools!” “No,” was the reply, 
“you are very sure to agree with them!” 

A —s editor having received two gold 
dollars in advance for his paper, says that he al- 
lows his child to play with the other children as 
usual, 

What is the difference between a man who 
keeps dogs, and one who has nine walking- 
sticks? Ans.—One own canines, and the other 
nine canes. 

Here is one of the “ Doctor’s,” which was in- 
tended agony to be laughed at: “In these 
rascally times, | don’t believe even the proprietor 
of a turning shop can ‘turn an honest penny.’” 

An elderly spinster wrote to a friend: “A 
widower with ten children has proposed, and I 
have accepted. This is the number I should 
have been entitled to if I had married at the 
proper time.” 

“ Married couples resemble a hve of shears,” 
says Sydney Smith, “so joined that they cannot 
be separated, often moving in opposite diree- 
tions, yet always punishing any one who comes 
between them.” 

One actor, speaking of another, who was as 
rotund as Falstaff and as heavy as Daniel Lam- 
bert,exclaimed, “ He is as headstrong as a mule! 
and why? Because he knows that nobody could 
beat him thoroughly in one day!” 

Mrs. Swisshelm, in her letters to young ladies, 
gays that “every country girl knows how to 


cred with madder.” This we believe to be 
an ethnological fact, as we have always noticed 
that with all girls the madder they get the redder 
they are. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
THE ROSES. 


BY SYBIL PARE. 


They are come, they are come—the roses, 
All crimson, and pink, and white, 
They are filling the air with fragrance, 
And flushing our paths with light. 
They are come like a troop of fairies, 
To people the brown earth's breast, 
All glowing with rich carnation, . 
Each wearing a royal crest. 


They are come, and the robin nestles 
To-night ‘mid the dewy leaves, 

For the tendrils have crept and blossomed 
Close under the moss-grown eaves. 

And to hear how he chirps and twitters, 
To his mate in her downy nest, 

One would think all the leaves and roses 
Might tire of their noisy guest. 


Ah, sweet are the dreams ye have brought me, 
Darling bright rosebuds of June, 
So dear that my spirit is keeping 
Time to some beautiful tune. 
0, life seemeth better and truer, 
Gayer with laughter and mirth, 
Bince the roses, the beautiful roses, 
Crowned like a blessing the earth. 


We will haste where the moonbeame shimmer, 
Downward in sparkling showers, 
To look on their silvery brightness, 
And gather the dewy flowers. 
Their lips are all damp with sweet kisses, 
These white ones are blushing, I know; 
Just see how the crimson is shading 
Their hearts with a delicate glow. 


Thank God for his gift of the flowers ; 
O sad would the fair world be, 

If never a blossom looked upward 
And smiled on hillside or lea. 

Thrice welcome, then, lovely June roses, 
Fairest and dearest and best 

Of all the sweet blooms that have wakened 
To life on the green earth's breast. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE WOMEN OF SAVOY: 


— oR, — 


THE WHITE CROSS AND GOLDEN CRESCENT. 


BY JOHN J. WARREN. 


From the time when Thomas I. established 
the fortunes of the House of Savoy, in the thir- 
teenth century, a succession of wars and dissen- 
sions intervened: Years ago, Savoy laid claim, 
through its princes, to the title of guardian to the 
Alps, and has been adding to the fortifications 
which Nature has bountifally reared, all that art 
could devise to strengthen and protect it. 

The hunter follows the chamois in the narrow 
mountain paths where rocks and glaciers supply 
sufficient protection, but as he emerges from 
them, innumerable fortresses rise up before him. 
At the source of the Pellice, too, was erected the 
fort of Mirabouc, a fort so high, aecording to 
Gallenga, and in so bleak a climate, that a 
French garrison, forgetting these in 1795, died 
of cold and hunger; while in the valley of the 
Chiusone, the Feuestrclies still exist—a line of 
five forts running up the hill-side, joined by a 
great staircase four thousand steps high, roofed 
all over with bomb-proof arches.* 

Through the Lake of Bourget, which has been 
called the “ Heart of Savoy,” the Fier sends its 
waters to the Rhone, and again, through the 
beautiful Lake of Annecy, it is sent down to that 
bluest of rivers. 

On the western bank of Lake Bourget, at the 
foot of Mont du Chat, lies the Abbey of Haute- 
combe, the Escurial of the House of Savoy—the 
burial-place of its princes. The princes of this 
house have ever been devoted to the interests of 
France, to the sacrifice of the English, and down 
to the times of Amadeus VI. and his son, Amg- 
deus VII., intermarriages had been frequent, and 
they were, in fact, eagerly sought for by the 
French. Nor did these two princes, whose ap- 
pellatives were respectively the Green and Red 
Counts, differ from their ancestors. Both mar- 
ried French princesses—the former, Bonne of 
Bourbon, and the latter, Bonne of Berry. 
Throughout the history of both Piedmont and 
Savoy, woman seems to have been the source 
of dissension, and the two Bonnes, mother 
and daughter-in-law, were no exceptions. 

, The Red Count, Amadeus VII., was a bold 
and courageous warrior, distinguishing himself 
even when scarcely more than a boy, in the wars 
of the French against the Flemings, with Philip 
Gallenga’s History of Piedmont. 


Van Artevelde at their head. The jealousies 
and petty ambition of his wife and mother-in-law 
disturbed the gentle spirit which, notwithstand- 
ing his warlike propensities, he possessed in an 
eminent degree, almost emulating Amadeus VI., 
the Peaceful. Two such women in one house- 
hold were quite too many. The widow of his 
father, especially, gave him no little trouble dur- 
ing his short reign, and she aad been too eager for 
the reins of government herself, not to be sus- 
pected of a desire to remove Amadeus by almost 
any means which would serve her ends, except 
by actual murder. 

In 1391, when the Red Count was in his thir- 
tieth year, Bonne of Bourbon strongly recom- 
mended to him the services of a Bohemian leech 
called John of Granville. Although the count 
was well in health, yet the paleness of his com- 
plexion and the premature baldness of his head, 
had been points on which he had become quite 
sensitive, and the jests of his mother and wife 
were, at times, exceedingly distasteful. 

John of Granville readily undertook to remedy 
both these defects, and promised a fine head of 
hair and a florid complexion, on condition of his 
directions being observed. In a short time, the 
color came to his cheeks, and he became quite 
encouraged as to the ultimate effect of the drugs 
which he took ; but in the midst of his gratitude 
to the Bohemian, he experienced some very 
alarming symptoms of ill health in various 
shapes. Languid and enfeebled, his limbs re- 
fused to obey him, and his heart seemed almost 
to cease its pulsations. In proportion as the 
outward frame assumed an appearance of fulness, 
and the face a glow, the inward strength failed. 

Many were the consultations between the two 
who had been instrumental in bringing about 
these effects upon one in the very flower of youth 
and in perfect health, and it was during one of 
these conversations in which Granville regretted 
that he had gone too far with his patient, that an 
attendant rushed into the room, with a face of 
horror, and proclaimed the sudden death of the 
Red Count. Granville was arrested, but escaped, 
and in private, suspicion rested more upon 
Bonne of Bourbon than on the Bohemian. 

The son of the Red Count, who, during his 
childhood had been fretted by the clashing of his 
mother and grandmother, resolved to wed no 
Frenchwoman, and married the daughter of the 
King of Cyprus, Anne of Lusignan. Crafty, 
imperious and extravagant, she verified the say- 
ing of Pope Pius II., that she was “a woman 
who never could obey, married to a man who 
never knew how to command.” From this time 
the House of Savoy declined. A succession of 
troubles invaded it, until the death of Louis XI., 
in 1483, when Savoy was released from the bond- 
age of France. 

The decline of Piedmont was equally sure. 
In 1536, Francis encouraged the Swiss to invade 
Savoy, using the simple and peaceful people as 
cat’s-paws for his own design of invasion. The 
castle of Chillon was broken open and the pris- 
oner, Bonnivard, was delivered—the noblest 
featuré in the whole enterprise. Constant and 
unceasing, the disputes and wars wenton. With 
each succeeding year, the French made new at- 
tacks, unwarned by the past, and determined 
upon the conquest, and the fall of Savoy and 
Piedmont in 1536, was inevitable. 

Francis I. had offered to restore Savoy and 
Piedmont to Charles III., if he would allow the 
French to take possession of the Castle of Nice. 
The Prince of Piedmont, Emanuel Philibert, 
then scarcely ten years old, settled the question. 
Producing a wooden model of the castle, he of- 
fered to give it to those who coveted possession 
of the stone one, which he would keep himself; 
and with this bon-mot of the young prince, the 
matter was said to have ended for the time. 
Francis did not forget it. A spirit as grasping 
as that of his mother, Louise of Savoy, induced 
him to strive for its possession, and when, five 
years after the trace of 1538, he found the Turks 
ready to co-operate with him, he commenced the 
assault. For five days the garrison held out 
bravely. On the sixth, it grew feeble, and the 
Turkish crescent floated from the bastion which 
had been stormed. For a moment it triumphed. 
The broad folds of the banner hung above the 
walls, and submission seemed inevitable. 

Lo! the weak ones have again rallied, and 
thousands rush forth bravely to the rescue. Not 
@ lion-hearted warrior was it now that led on the 
hosts. No prince of the House of Savoy which 
had just drooped its banner before that of its en- 
emy, but a woman. In the long list of women 
who have figured conspicuously, and, some of 


them, infamously, in the history of the Sardinian 
States, most are called beautiful, and all were 
noble. 

But this woman, seemingly of the common 
herd, with a face so utterly void of beauty as to 
procure for her the sobriquet of Donna Mann- 
faccio (Dame Ugly-Face), had power to rouse up 
the flagging energies of the besieged, and, with 
the courage of a hero, she struck down the 
standard and its bearer with her battle-axe, and 
the besiegers were hurled down from the rampart 
on which they had just planted the crescent. 


In one of the most retired parts of Nice, from 
which nothing could be seen save the turrets of 
the castle and the long ridge of hill-tops, a quaint 
old Italian cottage sheltered Catherine Segurana, 
her mother and two young brothers. These boys 
were perfectly beautiful. Artists everywhere 
sought them as the impersonation of their ideal 
of the infant Christ and the young Saint John. 
Their names were Giovanni and Gabrielli. They 
were twins ; and if their peculiar beauty had not 
struck every one with admiration before, it was 
sure to do so whenever they were in the presence 
of their sister. For Catherine Segurana seemed 
marked out for Nature’s displeasure or spite, 
while the capricious dame bestowed such rich 
treasures upon her beautiful boys. 

Still no one looked at Catherine’s plain face 
who did not wish to look again, and the second 
glance was always rewarded by the perception 
of an inner loveliness that shone ‘through the 
outward ruggedness, just as we pierce into the 
beart of the rude cocoa-nut, and the rich, sweet 
stream of that heart comes forth to greet us. 

Andrea Segurana had departed this life just 
two months after the twins came into it. The 
peaceful forester had that day cut the last tree 
that ever trembled beneath his axe. It fell on 
the side he least expected it to fall, and he was 
crushed beneath its mighty weight. While the 
feeble wife and mother bent beneath her grief, 
the plain, uncultivated daughter rose up and took 
her father’s place as counsellor, comforter and 
bread-winner. She shrank from no toil, dis- 
dained no sacrifice, and murmured at no hard- 
ship that would bring ease or comfort to her 
mother, and bread to the little ones. With an 
almost angelic tenderness, she relieved her parent 
of every burden, and continued to bring up the 
boys without a privation worthy of the name. 

Her task was not to fell trees, but to gather 
the grapes and olives with which Nice abounded, 
to pack the lemons and oranges in boxes for 
shipping, and to carry heavy loads to each of the 
places appointed for storing them. The sun 
and air did their work upon the homely features 
and rough, unsightly skin. The wild eyes grew 
wilder-looking, and the hands more stained and 
scratched. ‘The clothes of the girl were coarse, 
although always whole and clean. But the 
hair! It is said that Nature, if niggardly in 
everything else, is yet lavish and generous in one. 
And it was on Catherine’s hair that she lavished 
her most beautiful tint and her finest of texture. 
Long enough to almost reach the hem of her 
garments, it was so thick that she could hide her- 
self under it, as under a veil. 

It was a rich brown-black, save where the sun 
struck its silky locks, and glanced off a ray like 
pure gold. Very chary, too, was the girl of 
showing its rich abundance, although she could 
not hinder the magnificent coronet which she 
bound round her head from being seen, and, 
careless as she was of the rest of her appearance, 


the shining folds of hair always lay smooth and 


unrufiled. 

The finest bread she could procure, the ripest 
grapes and the sweetest wine, were kept for 
her mother and brothers, while a crust of 
the coarse bread and a can of water would be 
eaten and drank by her, in the grove or the vine- 
yard where she worked. Rude men called her 
Donna Mannfaccio, even when they knew she 
was within hearing ; but the children, whom she 
loved and petted, called her the good Catherine, 
and her own little brothers, who thought more 
of her deeds than her looks, believed her almost 
as handsome as the picture of Santa Catherina- 
Angela, which hang opposite their cradle, and 
which attracted their infant eyes by its serene 
beauty. 

Well for Catherine that loving eyes did not 
take in the full sense of her want of beauty ; well 
that loving hands could revel affectionately 
among the luxuriant hair, and their owners never 
dream that all the face was not lovely also. 

The girl was toiling one evening under her 
load of grapes from the mountain vineyard. 


She stopped a moment, more to feast her eyes 
upon the peculiar loveliness of the sunset, than 
for any thought of rest. She bore her burden 
more lightly than any of the harvesters, and her 
large open straw basket betrayed through its in- 
tentices, twice the number of grapes that theirs 
did. Long, rich clusters, purple as Samian 
wine, and with the delicate bloom still unbroken, 
hung over its sides and trailed almost to the 
ground, hiding Catherine’s coarse garment and 
making her look like the statue of Pomona, as 
she stood, erect and motionless, beside a small 
tree that grew in the mountain path. A coming 
footstep startled her from her serene contem- 
plation. Living this out-door life, and com- 
muning constantly with Nature, had done a work 
upon Catherine’s mind and spirit that was beau- 
tifying and refining, if it had not softened her 
looks. And at this moment, the inspiration of 
the radiant sunset, the splendid drapery of clouds 
that veiled its brightness, themselves almost as 
bright, and the dark blue sky overhead, all spoke 
a language that found response in the girl’s in- 
most soul, and lighted up the wild eyes with a 
sudden brilliancy. 

The footstep approached nearer, and a man’s 
figure stood before her. Twice before she had 
seen the same figure when she had been packing 
grapes in the storehouses, and twice she had been 
accosted by him with a courtesy and softness that 
had never been addressed to her before. She 
knew him instantly, although she dared not show 
her recognition, lest he should think her presump- 
tuous. The man was Charles III., Duke of 
Savoy—he who had refused the restoration of the 
two States from Francis I., if he would permit 
him to enter the Castle of Nice. A few kind 
words to the peasant girl, and the acceptance of 
her richest cluster of purple grapes, won her 
grateful heart, and when, now quite near her cot- 
tage, the duke slipped, severely spraining his 
foot, he consented to enter and submit it to her 
mother’s skilful bathing, Catherine experienced 
what it is to give something like worship to an 
earthly being. Not love, but reverence, deep as 
any that ever rose up, pure and unstained, in 
human heart. 

Within that heart she kept that sentiment 
sacred—a mighty secret which she told only to 
the midnight stars or the silent moon. She 
never dreamed of any return of this sentiment, 
but perhaps it would have been consolatory to 
the poor maiden, who shrunk away painfully 
from a chance glance at her little steel mirror, 
}@r 2 look in the quiet brook that ran through the 
olive grove, to know that the duke thought there 
was something sweet and noble in that homely 
face. 

The year 1543 commenced with the assault of 
Francis, and the cooperation of the Turkish 
army, 15,000 strong. Catherine’s young broth- 
ers, now fourteen or fifteen years old, caught 
from her lips the spirit of patriotism and courage. 
For her, the tasks of the vineyard had ceased, 
ever since the siege begun; but twice each day, 
at early morning and after nightfall, she had con- 
trived to enter the castle and carry fruit and wine 
to the fainting inmates, who looked on her as 
upon a guardian angel. Sometimes Giovanni 
or Gabrielli, or both, would accompany her, and 
then, enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch. 

The hearts of the brave soldiers greeted the two 
fair boys with such grateful fervor, that the seeds 
of patriotism sown by Catherine, seemed to ex- 
pand under the genial warmth, and spring up 

into action. The mother sat at home, mending 
the coarse garments of her children. She knew 
nothing of what was in their hearts. A simple, 
calm, silent woman, from the death of Andrea 
Segurana until now, she had never left the cot- 
tage where she lived, on the very boundary of 
the town, except to offer prayers in the cathedral 
for the repose of his soul. She sometimes won- 
dered at the marvellous power which Catherine 
possessed over the boys, sometimes missed them, 
now that they bad grown large enough to share 
their sister’s labors, sometimes talked of her 
daughter’s patient goodness and industry when 
neighbors criticised the homely face, but beyond 
that, she was only a cypher in the world—an an- 
tomaton mender of rags, of rags, however, which 
were always clean and nicely darned, which was 
more than could be said of all the inhabitants of 
Nice, at that period or, in fact, of any other 
period. 

The sixth day after the assault saw the brave 
girl stealing out at early morning with her pon- 

‘derous basket, one side of which was held alter- 
nately by Giovanni and Gabrielli, as the small, 
delicate hands of either relieved the other. She 
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‘began to climb the toilsome ascent, and was near- 
ly half way to the spot where the man who 
watched for her was in the habit of meeting her, 
to take the food she a Contrary to her 
ex ion, he was not there. 

looked disappointed, and the boys turned 
their — upward, as if to ascertain why he was 
not to relieve her. She saw a paleness 
overspread Gabrielli’s cheek, and heard a low 
murmur from the lips of Giovanni, and she, too, 
looked up to see what caused their emotion. 

Merciful Heaven! The White Cross of Savo 
was trailing below the walls of the castle, an 
the Turkish Crescent was floating from the sum- 
mit, its folds streaming and shining in the fresh 

and sunshine of the advancing day. All 
things were forgotten save one. He was within 
those walls, to whom her spirit bent in its deep 
reverence, next to her patron saint. 

The brothers looked after her as she bounded, 
with a wild cry, up the hill. 

“Look, Gabrielli, dear!” said one of them, 
“she has seized a battle-axe from a man who is 
running this way, and is carrying it away. 

“ There, there, Giovanni! look qelchiy. Cath- 
erine is close to the Turkish banner. See! she 
has cut down the standard. The man who held 
it has fallen. Ah! there comes the White Cross, 
and it is Catherine who is planting it upon the 
ramparts. Our sister! Why, there is not another 
woman in Sardinia that would do that.” 

“No, there is not, brother; but we will watch 
now, and perhaps we shall get sight of her again.” 


THE UPA-UPA DANCE IN TAHITI. 

The singular and animated picture ec 
upon the page herewith, ts the Upa- 
> dance in the island of Tahiti. Dancing, 
whether ceremonial or for amusement, has been 
known in all ages, as may be seen in the tombs 
of Egypt, on the ruins of Nineveh, and recorded 
in the pages of holy writ. The disciples of 
Terpsichore still hold their revels in every known 
land ; there is dancing at Almack’s, dancing in 
the saloons at Paris, on the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, in the canes a; dancing in the harems 
of the Turkish pachas, in the vales of Cashmere, 
in the flower-boats of China, in the camps of the 
red men, and in the verdant isle of Tahiti. Look 
at.our engraving, and see with what spirit these 
Tahitian nymphs disport themselves on the green 
sward, and we warrant, as on foot it lightly, no 
opinion is volunteered as to whether “ carpets or 
boards ” are preferable for the gentle exercise. 
They are dancing the “Upa-upa,” which we 
take to be a favorite reel, from its frequent men- 
tion in travellers’ note-books, from the discovery 
of these islands by Captain Cook. Herman 
Melville, in his ‘“‘Omoo,” describes one of the 
Tahitian dances called the “Lory-lory,” which 
description we quote : 

« The girls advanced a few paces, and, in an 
instant, two of them, taller than their compan- 
ions, were standing side by side, in the middle of 
a ring formed by the clasped hands of the rest. 
This movement was made in pertect silence. 
Presently the two girls join hands over head ; 


forward on all sides, their eyes swimming in their 
heads, join in one wild chorus and sink into each 
other’s arms.” 


j A CHAPTER ON WIT. 

The author of the “Tin Trumpet” thus dis- 
courses on wit—and illustrates the subject: Wit 
consists in disco likenesses—judgment in 
detecting differences. Wit is likea ghost, much 
more often talked of than seen. To be genuine, 
it should have a base of truth and applicability, 
otherwise it degenerates into mere flippancy ; as 
for instance, when Swift says: “A very little 
wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased with 
afew words spoken plainly by a parrot;” or 
when Voltaire remarks, that “Ideas are like 
beards; women and young men have none.” 
This is a random facetiousness, if it deserves 
that term, which is equally despicable for its 
falsehood and its facility. ere shall we dis- 
cover that rarer species of wit, which, like the 
vine, bears the more clusters of sweet grapes the 
oftener it is pruned ; or, like the seven-mouthed 
Nile, springs the faster from the head the more 
copiously it flows from the mouth? The sensa- 
tions excited by wit are destroyed, or at least im- 
paired, if it excites the stronger emotions, or 
even if it be connected with purposes of utility 
and improvement. We may laugh when it is 
bitter, as the Sardinians did when they had tast- 
ed of their venomous herbs; but this is the risi- 
bility of the muscles allied to convulsions rather 
than intellectual pleasure. 


It was coarse wit when Lord Byron, who was 
groaning with agony from a severe attack of 
colic, and exclaiming, “ Lord help me! I am 
ing,” was told by Trelawney “ not to make 
an infernal fuss about d Se 

Luttrells tells a story of Sir F. Gould, who had 
a habit of adding the phrase “on the contrary” 
Coa he said; a gentleman saying to 
him, “ T hear, Gould, you Sans 
ery morning for breakfast?” “ No,” replied Sir 
Francis, “ you are mistaken ; on the contrary—” 
“What,” said Luttrell, “does the contrary of 


eating three mean?” “ Zaying them, of 
course !” said Sheridan. This was ready wit. 
Rowland Hill compared a sinner to an oyster, 
which opened its shell, all mouth, to take in the 
water ; just as the sinner, with his mouth at full 


English magazine 
an imvalid, and fancied herself continually at 
death’s door, and used to invite people to see her 
die. A friend, who had gone several times b 
special invitation, had come away disappoin 
at last refused to attend, pleading that he “could 
not afford to waste so much time on a mortuary 
uncertainty.” 

Scotchmen are notoriously unable to appreci- 


> : joke. Sydney Smith, who knows them 
, Says: “ It requires a surgical operation to 
get a joke into a Scotch anderstandirg. Their 


“TI do not see her; but there comes Duke 
Charles. I know him by the White Cross on 
his breast, and he is laying his hand on his 
heart and bowing low to some one. Perhaps it 
is to the Turks.’ 

“No, dear, it is to Catherine herself. I see 
hernow. Don’t you feel proud of her, Giovanni ?”’ 

Five minutes after, the boys had dragged up 
the basket of fruit and wine, and a a dry 
and bleeding lip was moistened, that spoke bless- 
ings upon the brothers of Catherine na. 

n a few days the town capitulated ; but before 
its capitulation, everything of value had been 
withdrawn from the houses and placed. within 
the castle. There were none but empty houses 
to reward the assailants. 

Nice reared a noble bust—noble, in spite of its 
ugliness—to the brave heroine, and paid to its 
homely features such reverence as is rarely given 
to mighty heroes or beautiful women. 

In later days, except for a few brief conquests 
by powers whose possession was almost too tem- 
porary to believe real, the House of Savoy rules 
over the disputed rock and castle. The orange 
groves kiss the slopes of the Alpine hills, the 
olive and myrtle intertwine, and grape gives 
out its richness to the lip that asks it. 

Far over the calm Mediterranean on one side, 
and the mighty ridges of the Alps on the other, the 
eye wanders, taking in beauty at every glance, 
while asteep, pointed rock still bears the ruins of 
an ancient castle, which kings and princes once 
fought for, and which a woman once protected. 


THE UPA-UPA DANCE IN TAHITI. 


and crying out ‘ Ahloo! Ahloo!’ wave them to 
and fro. Upon which the ring begins to circle 
slowly, the dancers moving sideways, with their 
arms a little 47%? Soon they quicken their 
_ and at last they fly round and round: 

soms heaving, hair streaming, flowers droop- 
ing, and every yyy eye circling in what 
seemed a line of light. Meanwhile, the pair 
within are passing and repassing each other in- 


hair falls far over, they glide this way and that; 
one foot continually off the , and their 
fingers thrown forth and twi in the moon- 


beams. ‘Ahloo! Ahloo!’ again cry the dance 

ueens ; and, coming together in the middle of 

e ring, they once more lift up the arch, and 
stand motionless. ‘ Ahloo! Ahloo!’ E link 
of the circle is broken, and the atin, dome 
breathing, stand perfectly still. They pant hard 
and fast, a moment or two, and then, just as the 
deep flush is dying away from their faces, slowly 
recede all round, thus enlarging the ring. Again 
the two leaders wave their hands, when the rest 
pause, and now stand far in the still 
moonlight, like circle Presently, 
raising a 8 ant, softly sway them- 
selves, ually the movement, until 
at length, for a few passionate moments, with 
throbbing bosoms and glowing cheeks, they 
abandon themselves to all the spirit of the dance, 
copumnty lost to everything around. But soon 
subsiding again into the same languid measure 

motionless, and 


as before, they then reel 


Leigh Hunt devotes forty pages of one of his 
books, and fails to elucidate the mystery at last. 
Johnson defines wit as “the faculty of associating 
dissimilar images in an unusual manner.” = Syd- 
ney Smith, in his “ Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy,” shows the fallacy of this definition, gives 
a better, and broaches the startling doctrine that 
wit, so far from being necessarily a natural gift, 
might be studied as successfully as mathematics. 
staggering along, tipsy, he was ¢ a 
policeman, and exclaimed, ‘confidentially, “My 
name is Wilberforce—I am a religious man— 
don’t expose me.” 

Talleyrand, when asked by a lady famous for 
her beauty and stupidity how she should rid her- 
self of some of her troublesome admirers, re- 
plied, “ You have only to open your mouth, 
madame.” ‘This, if witty, was also ill-natured. 

Lord Chatham rebuked a dishonest Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by finishing a quotation the 
latter commenced. The debate turned 
upon some grant of money for the encourage- 
ment of art, which was opposed by the Chancel- 
lor of the —w = who finished his speech 
against Lord Chatham’s motion by saying, 
“ Why was not this ointment sold and the mone 
given to the ?” Chatham arose and said, 
“ Why did not the noble lord complete the quo- 
tation, the application is so striking? As he has 
shrunk from it, I will finish the verse for him— 
‘ This Judas said, not that he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief, and carried the bag.’” 


only idea of wit, or wut, as they call it, is langh- 
ing immoderately at stated intervals.” 

Some of the Irish judges of olden times were 
equally dull. One, in giving his dictum on a 
certain will case, said he “ thought it very clear 
that the testator intended to keep a life interest in 
the estate himself.” To it Cutran frankly re- 
plied: ‘‘ Very true, my lord, very true ; testators 

nerally do secure life interests to themselves, 
in this case I think your worship takes the 
will for the deed.” 


IRON RUST. 

An exchange paper states that in 1850, Mr. 
March, an able chemist of the royal arsenal, 
England, discovered that it is invariable with 
iron which has remained a considerable time un- 


der water, when reduced to small grains or an 


impalpable powder, to become red hot and ignite - 


any substance with which it comes in contact. 
This he found by scraping some corroded metal 
from a gun, which ignited the paper containi 
it and burnt a hole in his pocket. The knowl- 
edge of this fact, if such it be, is of much im- 
rtance, and may account for many spontaneous 
and the origin of Which bas not 
been traced. A piece of rusty iron brought in 
contact with a bale of cotton in a warehouse, or 
on shipboard, may occasion extensive conflagra- 
tion and the loss of many lives. The tendency 
of moistened particles of iron to ignite was dis- 
covered by the French chemist Lemary, as 
back as 1670. 


ine writer, was ~ 
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stretch, took in the tide of iniquity. “Heavenly ‘ 
grace,” he said, “ was like a rump of beef—cut 
+ and come again—no meagre fare, my dear 4 
brethren.” 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MY SUNBEAM. 


ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


Sunbeams and Sabbath bells 


Woo her away, 
And though my weary heart 

Wishes her to stay, 
Lightly her footsteps 

Recede from the door, 
And one of my sunbeams 

Is with me no more. 


Fancy is winging 
Her flight to the aisle, 
Where she is treading 
With calm, quiet smile. 
Will she return to me 
Loving and kind? 
If so, my sunbeam 
Again I shall find. 


JoY. 

© pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in my soul may be, 
What and wherein it doth exist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous lady' Joy that ne'er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life. and life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, iady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding nature to us gives in dower. 

A new earth and new heaven, 
Undreampt of by the sensual and the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud— 

e in ourselves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodious the echoes of that 
All colors a suffusion from that light.—CoLERipGE. 


GOD BLESS YOU. 
How simply fall those simple words 
Upon the buman heart, 
When friends long bound in strongest ties 
Are doomed by fate to part! 
You sadly press the hand of those 
Who thus in love caress you, 
And soul responsive beats to soul, 
In breathing out ‘‘ God bless you!”’—Anon. 


THE LOVED ONE'S NAME. 
O, there’s music in the name 
That, softening me to infant tenderness, 
Makes my heart spring like the first leaps ye 
AY. 


Eflitor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Talk about a tropical climate! What is it to the 
scorching July day of a northern latitude? There you 
are used to being baked and roasted alive; here you have 
the thermometer at fifty one day and the next up it soars 
into the nineties, and existence becomes a torture. Work 
of any kind, mental or physical, becomes a horrid bore, 
and you cease to feel the slightest sympathy with the 
sufferings of Arctic explorers. Happy days! You think 
what a luxury it would be to be down under the lee of an 
iceberg, or bathe your feet in the waters of a fice. In 
this state of things a recommendation to “keep cool ” 
drives you frantic, and if you see a wretch who is perfect- 
ly cool and comfortable, you feel a strong desire to quiet- 
ly put an end to his existence—his insulting immunity 
from caloric is so “aggervatin.”” In these melting days, 
the steamboat trip to Nahant offers a partial relief. In 
twenty minutes from leaving the wharf you are inhaling 
the deliciously cool breath of the Atlantic, watching the 
billows sparkling around you, and the white sails spot- 
ting the long line of the horizon. One of these little 
aquatic trips sends you back to your daily task with re- 
newed hope and bealth...... We cannot perceive that the 
war in Europe effects great diminution in the number 
of outward bound travellers, and it should not, for there 
are many parts of Europe which may still be visited with 
perfect safety. Except in the immediate vicinity of the 
scene of operations no trouble is experienced. ..... Among 
the new things brought to light in London is a School 
of Cookery. It is under the patronage of a countess, 
several ladies, the wife of a bishop, the wives of com- 
moners known to fame, and others. Its object is to 
teach cookery and household economy generally, and 
cookery for the sick as a speciality. At the school are 
received boarders as well as day pupils, and ladies who 
become subscribers may send their cooks to receive les- 
B80nS...... An old Rocky Mountain trapper was asked one 
day if he had ever seen any petrifactions in the moun- 
tains, when he replied: “‘ Bless you! I’ve seen a whole 
forest, sage bushes and all, petrified; one of the trees 
had all the leaves on, and a bird sitting ona limb. He 
must have been petrified in the spring of the year, for his 
mouth was open, just as if he was singing.”...... Ste- 
vens'’s new hotel, in New York, is provided with a con- 
trivance to facilitate communication between the differ- 
ent stories. A luxurious car. or ladies’ carriage, is ar- 
ranged to glide from the lower floor to the uppermost 
story, easily conveying eight or ten persons at a trip. 
The car ie propelled by steam, and passes up and down 
upon a revolving spiral shaft, nearly one hundred feet 
long and about ten inches in diameter; and under no cir- 
cumstances is there a possibility of accident. ..... There 
‘was a great comet and also a great vintage in 1811, and 
thé Russian war took place in 1812, to the ruin of Napo- 
leon I. There was a great comet in 1858, and the vintage 
was magnificent, and now we have the Italian war, 
which some confidently assert will prove ruinous to Na- 
poleon ITI. The Duke of Wellington, in addressing the 
non-commissioned offcers of his army, at the close of 


‘alliance for its final settlement 


the war of 1815, on the investment of their savings. said: 4 


‘< Remember, high interest is only another name for bad 
secarity.”...... The Atheneum thus begins a severe re- 
view of Ruskin’s new book—* The Two Paths:” “ This 
volume, arrogant, subtle, paradoxical, rhetorical and 
illogical as its pred » sists of five lectures, de- 
livered at various places, by the Don Quixote of heretical 
BGb.™. coos An army of Americans is now defiling through 
Europe. The , for a month or two past, have 
swarmed with detachments of this eruption of the new 
world upon the old, and it is not improbable that the 


number who have gone abroad since the opening of the 


ners a Ia fi hette * are gh, but “‘ guerre 
a la fourchette,”’ as the Zouaves desiguate their favorite 
bayonet practice, is as novel as it must be disagreeable to 
the man at the wrong end of the musket...... One of 
our agri 1 papers decl that the most prevalent 
disease among farmers—the one most fatal to our coun- 


try’s prosperity—is the willingness to “sell out.”” The 
editor then says: ‘Make up your mind to stay where 
you are. Apply energy and headwork to your opera- 
tions ; determine to make a home—one for yourself and 
your family—have a rked and definite purpose in 
Be.” 00002 The Wilmington, N. C., Journal says what is 
called the “‘ Two Headed Girl” is a pair of twins joined 
together like the Siamese twins. The editor saw them 
some time ago; they were two, joined together near the 
base of the spine—their whole physique else being dupli- 
cate...... Mr. Frank Moore of New York has recently 
come into possession of important facts relating to the 
unfortunate Major Andre, by which it is proved that 
many of the occasional pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which appeared in the tory periodicals published during 
the Revolutionary war, were written by him. These, 
we understand, are to be collected and probably pub- 
lished. ..... Did any one ever see the umbrella again which 
he had lent for just “ five minutes?” 


Lorcign Hutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Continued successes of the allies in Italy, a constant 
retreating on the part of the Austrians, characterize the 
general aspect of the war. The Austrians have even 
abandoned fortresses strong enough to hold the allies in 
check fora long time. It js very evident that Austria 
feels herself i petent to tain the war with France 
and Sardinia single handed. Her only hope now must 
be in the aid of the German States, and even that would 
only postpone the. day of defeat and dissolution.—The 
new British ministry have got into working order and 
appeal confidert!y to national support —The British and 
continental journals continue to be filled with obituary 
and biographical notices of Prince Metternich. The 
death of the old bulwark of legitimacy just at this crisis 
is ominous.—At Rome, the influence of the papacy is un- 
able to suppress enthusiastic demonstrations in favor of 
the French —The Russian goverament feels easy again ; 
the Rothschilds having opened their purse-strings. The 
jew-bankers would now trust Russia and France to any 
extent—though shy of Austria.—Garibaldi’s bold forays 
continue to create the greatest enthusiasm in Italy.—Aus- 
trian prisoners are landed by thousands at Marseilles. 
Many of them are mere lads —It is Lord Palmerston’s 
opinion that had England stood by France in her nego- 
tiations with Austria, she could have prevented the war, 
and that even now she must look to the Anglo-Gallic 
Lord John Russell, in 
his p t cabinet position, will be able to give effect to 
his strong Italian proclivities. 


The Battle of Magenta. 

A correspondent of the Nord says that the emperor's 
despatch with the news of the victory of Magenta con- 
tained no less than eight hundred words. It was opened 
at St. Cloud, and decyphered by M. Danais Hinard, in 
the presence of the empress and the guests who had beén 
dining with her. When the translator came to the pas- 
sage relating to General McMahon, ‘ who, as always, was 
first in the field,” he stopped for a moment, owing to a 
diffculty in making out the cypher; Madame McMahon, 
who was listening intently, fancied that this hesitation 
was the prelude toa terrible revelation, and fainted away. 


The United States. 

The London Critic, in speaking of Mary Howitt’s pop- 
ular history of the United States, says: “ It must be 
admitted that the task of writing the original history of 
the birth and growth of a republic whose citizens have 
in two different epochs so sigvally worsted the most pow- 
erful empire in the world, captured its armies as though 
they were recalcitrant sheep, crippled its fleets and re- 
pulsed its invasions, is one not very congenial to an Eng- 
lish hand or an English heart. The engineer has a nat- 
ural aversion to being ‘hoist with his own petard.’” 


Garibaldi. 

A letter in the Siecle, says that Garibaldi, on being 
told that the Austrians having laid their hands upon one 
of his followers broken down by fatigue, near Varese, had 
hung him up to the nearest tree, exclaimed: ‘ The 
cowards! I will sift this story to the bottom, and if I 
find it true, I will shoot every Austrian officer that I 
have made prisover!” 


The Tyrol. 

The Emperor of Austria hes issued a proclamation to 
his subjects in Tyrol and Zoraiberg. calling them to arms, 
*to defend the most righteous cause for which the 
sword was ever drawn,”—confides to them the task of 
defending the frontiers against the enemy who has made 
himself the ally of revolt agginst the legitimate dominion 
established by God. 


Austrian Atrocity. 

An atrocity was lately committed by the Austrians, 
near Torricella, at a little tavern, called the Osteria del 
Fumo, occupied by a man named Cignoli and bis family. 
They shot the whole of them, father, mother, and chil- 
dren. Two of the latter were under ten years of age. 
Reason assigned. three musket. found in the house. 


Popularity of Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi is now the idol of the Italians and divides 
the honors with Victor Emmanuel. At Turin, Genoa, 
Alessandria, and other cities, portraits of him abound. 
They are stuck up at every print-shop window. Engrav- 
ing and lithography have h d their resources in 

producing the fi of the fa patriot 
Here he isin a civic costume; -there in a military uni- 
form with a plumed hat; elsewhere he is draped in a 
cloak, like the popular Lord Byron. Some of these por- 
traits, highly colored, are sold for two sous. They are 
commonly stuck up between the portrait of Louis Napo- 
leon and that of Victor Emmanuel. If the plastic re- 
prod i of the fa Pp (plaster and marble 
have come to the rescue of burin and crayon) is found in 
every portico, his name is in every mouth. Never was 
popularity greater. The popularity of the former de- 
fender of Rome is only equalled by that of Count Cavour. 


Egypt. 

In Egypt, a census of the population, taken by order 
of the viceroy, on the French method, has just been com- 
pleted. From this it appears that the population, which 
in 1817 was 3,700,000, and in 1847 had increased to 
4,250,000, is mow 6,125,000—a great increase for only 
twelve years in a semi-civilized country. The population 
of Alexandria, which in 1798 only amounted in number 
to 30,000, and had increased in 1817 to 230,000, is now 
within a small fraction of 400,000. 

The Feeling in Germany. 

The enthusiasm created at Munich by the passage of 
Austrian troops through that town has not yet subsided. 
Lately a highly aristocratic lady add da regiment at 
the railway terminus of that town, and handing out her 
cards to a number of the valiant soldiers, added the fol- 
lowing words: ‘There; you see who I am, and where I 
live. Any one of you that kills Napoleon, let him come 
to me, and he shall have a reward of 500 florins.” 
Mollica. 

A correspondent, writing from Florence, says: *‘I saw 
one Mollica the other day, who had been chained.eleven 
years toa ring with Porrio. The dungeon was so dark 
that in all that time he had never seen his face; though, 
as he observed, he naturally became quite familiar with 
his voice. Mollica is a stout party, with a fabulous 
beard, and has come here to be an army surgeon. 


Musical. 

A meeting of a number of leading scientific men and 
others interested in music, both as professors and ama- 
teurs, was recently held in London, for the purpose of 
discussing the propriety of adopting in Great Britain a 
uniform musical pitch, as has recently been done in 
France. 

Parma. 

The Duchess of Parma has quitted the duchy, leaving 
the government to the municipality, and releasing the 
troops from theirallegiance. The municipality has des- 
p Pp to the King of Sardinia, requesting 
him to aecept the government. 

Lombardy. 

The King of Sardinia issued a proclamation to Lom- 
bards, saying: Independence having been secured, a 
regimen both liberal and durable will be established; 
eulogizes Napoleon, and calls upon the Lombards to join 
them on the battle-field. 

The Prussian Church. 

The superior ecclesiastical ccuncil of the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia has add d a circular to all the 
consistories, directing the ministers to add to the ordi- 
nary service a prayer for the preservation of peace in 
Prussia and Germany. 

Senator James. 
Ex-Senator James of Rhode Island has gone to 8t. 


hieftai 


tnt} 
a 


* Petersburgh, to exhibit a patent gun, the destructive 


capabilities of which he desires the Russian government 
to have the benefit of without unnecessary delay. 


French Letter Carriers. 

Several letter carriers and clerks in the post-office have 
left Paris for the army of Italy, in order to complete the 
organization of the postal service. Some of the former 
are to be ted on horseback 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


For AMERICAN Women.—We recently noticed the new 
edition of Mrs. Cornelius’s ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Friend,” 
published by Brown, Taggard & Chase. We are glad to 
know that the sale of the work has been commensurate 
with its merits. The following letter, from a lady widely 
known in literary circles, expresses the opinion of hun- 
dreds of housekeepers : 


“As T see you have published a new and improved 
edition of Mrs. Cornelius’s * Housekeeper’s Friend,’ I 
thought perhaps an unsolicited notice from one whose 
‘friend’ it has been for some years, might be of service. 
Three years since I exchanged a literary life for the more 
practical duties of a farmer's wife at the West. I bad 
several cook-books, which I will not name, as a substi- 
tute for experience. That of Mrs. Cornelius I have found 
worth all the rest. I have often recommended it to 
friends, but never lend it, as I could not do without it a 
single day. Its especial value consists in the economy of 
its reocripts and the minuteness of the directions given. 
I have often thought that if I were rich, I would make a 
— of a copy to every young friend who became a 

ousekeeper. The present edition is a great improve- 
ment on the previous ones in beauty and utility. I 
should be glad to eee you announce the sale of many 
thousands of copies. A Western Farmer's Wire.” 


Tur Taree Eras or Woman's Lirg. A Novel. By Eniz- 
abeta Exton Boston: T.0. H. P. Burnham, 
148 Washington Street. 


This novel, a vigorous and brilliant production, which 
came to us from Europe with the highest endorsements, 
has already achieved a success here second to that of no 
recent work of fiction. The three eras of woman's 
life, childhood, marriage and maternity. are illustrated 
with consummate ability, and the characters are well 
drawn and distinctly individualized. Without being 
what is called a religious novel, it cammends itself to the 
thoughtful and reflective as well as to the mere romance- 
reader. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have published, with 
a handsome illustrated title-page, Honor to Washing- 


ton,” a national ode, inscribed to Hon. Edward Everett, 
composed by A. Burditt, Esq. 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES. 


PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 


THIRTY THOUSAND IN USE. 


These Machines sew from two spools, as 
purchased from the store, requiring no re- 
winding of thread, and finishing each seam 
by their own operation, without recourse to 
the hand-needle, as is required by other 
machines. On account of their simplicity, 
durability, ease of management, and adap- 
tation to all varieties of family sewing, 
they execute either heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjust- 


ment. 


TILE NEW MACHINES INTRODUCED BY THE 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


are of elegant finish, and their operation 
is rapid and very quiet. The xzase with 
which they can be: managed is a distin- 
guishable feature, ‘and the stitch is the 
strongest, handsomest, and most clastic of 
any made. 


Is there a husband, father, or brother in 
the United States, who will permit the 
drudgery of hand sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baker Machine will do 
it better, more expeditiously, and cheaper 
than can possibly be done by hand? 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPLULET. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS. 


18 SUMMER STREET - - - - BOSTON. 
49) BROADWAY - - - - ~ NEW YORK. 
730 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, 
18] BALTIMORE STREET - - BALTIMORE. 
5S W. FOURTH STREET - - CINCINNATI. 


118 MONTGOMERY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


31 


Teams ror — Twenty-five cents 

line. Ad ts must be sent in two weeks in aa 

vance of the period of their I pitng as our large 

and Proprietor 


No. 22 Wiens 


TRE LITTLE-PIG MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. 
Price, 35 Cents. 


Tie Magazine contains 108 pages, size of Harper's 

Monthly, and is the moat extensively illustrated 

work of its size ever published. 

contains 

50 Pages of Illustrations to 58S Pages of 
Letter Press. 

Its contents embrace Poetry, Fable, Narrative, Essays, 
Punch-iana—in short, such a variety that the entire 
family circle, from baby to gray-beard, cannot fail to be 
greatly entertained by it. 


CONTENTS. 


NEW YORK MILITARY.—The Highlanders.— Eighth 


is second number 


ment —Continentals. -—einate: -men of 1776 
1859. 10 Iilustratio 

PETER FUNK AND THE ‘GEORGIA SPECULATOR. 
10 Illustrations. 

TINY AND HER VANITY. 12 Illustrations. 

A GREEN GOOSE AMONG NEW YORK FOXES. 6 
Tilustrations. 

HAND bm ee THROWN UPON THE WALL. 10 


ustrations. 
UNDER DOG IN THE FIGHT. 
CRACKED COMMANDMENT. 
For sale at all Book and Periodical Stores, on the 
and at the Railroad Depots; and sent free by mail on 
receipt of price. 


and 


SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, 
BOSTON. 
DINSMORE & Ce., New Vork. 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN. 


Py would —— announce that we have become 
the Publishers of tha + 


VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK 
MILCH COWS 
AND 
DAIRY FARMING. 
BY CHARLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 


Although the book has been before the public but a 
short time, the very flattering reception given it is a full 
and satisfactory endorsement of its merits. 

The book is elegantly illustrated with 128 engravings. 

The present edition is exhausted, and we shall issue in 
a few days a 


New Edition of 3000 Copies. 
All orders should be addressed to 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. . .BOSTON. 


BANVARD'S 
GREAT PANORAMA 


OF THE 


HOLY LAND, 


PAINTED ON 100,000 FEET OF 
CANVASS, 
And Grand Mechanical Picture of the 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 


Are now on Exhibition at the 


LOWER MUSIC HALL, 


Every Evening at 8 o’cleck, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons at 3 o'clock. 


Price of admission, 25 cents; children 10 cents. 
i Special arrangements made with Schools. 
THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


—AT THE— 


AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET. 


To magnificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of yt is now open to the public 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10 P M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring rs ze of mankind by the hand 
of taste and refinement. hey present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Life beneath the waters. 

Admission. 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
15 cents. CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


WANTED. 


500 active young men to act as local and travelling 

agents.ina Cotes easy, useful and hovorable, 

at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of Sar? 
u 


required. No patent medicine or book business 
— given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
dress GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
Tlookset, N. H. 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At Ne. 223 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. . 
tf Battov’s House. 
PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m15 NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


june25 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY 


ELLIOT & WRITE, 
A fine fac-simile in Lithography, by D’Avignon, of the 
beautiful engraving 


“THE PAST AND THE FUTURE.” 


MPETENT critics pronounce it the finest drawing 
ever executed in this country. 

Regardless of margin, the size of the crayon is 15 y 
19 inches, portrait style. The Proofs fod Prints, on 

India, require a frame about 22 by 26 inc! 

PRICES. 
Proofs on India, without letters...............+05. $2 00 
Prints on India, with letters, including poetry, ete.. 1 50 
Prints on plain paper, for Grecian painting or fram- 

Purchasers should be careful to obtain M. D’A n’s 
representation of this subject. It may be found with 

printsellers generally. 

"ume of this or any other print in our | folios, which 
contains nearly four rent by 
mail or express, postpaid, on receipt of the publication 
price by 

ELLIOT & WHITE, 
PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 4w 


jel8 Washington St.,opposite Adams House, Boston. 
us GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY BR. MORRIS COPELAND, Enq. 


Is now ready for subscribers and on sale at the book- 
stores. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
june25 20 Washington St., Boston. 8w 


WAR MAP OF NORTHERN ITALY, 


E have this day published the most complete Map 
of the Seat of War yet issued. 
It is compiled from the fullest and most reliable foreign 
—_ and Atlases, is engraved in the best style on copper, 
contains we believe every name yet mentioned or like- 
ly to be of interest. 
A moment's examination will show any one the Great 
supERiority of this over all other Maps of this region. 
Price only 25 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & Co., 
BOSTON MAP STORE, 
july2 2w 106 Washington Strect. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
i of using, or five instruments of 


str in the 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
#1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
Room No. 2. 4w july 3 


DYSPEPSIA. 


HERE is probably no disease which experience has 
so amply proved to be remediable by the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP as Dyspepsia The most inveterate forms of this 
disease have been completely cured by this medicine, as 
ample testimony of some of our first citizens proves. 


100 SONGS FOR 25 CENTS. “The Home 
Melodiet ” contains nearly 100 of the most pop- 
ular Songs,—Words and Music. Bound in muslin. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Ce., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


WILLIAM A. GREENE, 


FINE ART COMMISSION AGENT, 
ROOM No. 21 MERCANTILE BUILDING, 
NO. 16 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frenca, Homa@orataro, VANILLA PREMIUM 
Cuocotats, Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe Hom@opaTsic AND 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three- hs of a , are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for ‘Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 


and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 
a sale by their agents Murray, New York ; 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tat Propuer 

or THE Bonmer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 


II., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 


Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia ; T. V. Br 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 18 Dorchester, Mass. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


HE public are invited to cgll and examine this new 
invention, which I now for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


W. F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 

Nos. 89 any 98 MILK STREET, anv 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 7 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE ORDER. 


may28 tf 


ap30 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

OMPLETE APPARATUS $25, with a full supply of 

/ materials and instruction for taking Ambrotypes, 
Stereoscopic, a Pictures, etc. To the man of 
leisure or science, no chemical process is so beautiful or 
admits of a greater variety of results. To the unem- 
ployed no business is more profitable, more easily learnt, 
or requires so small a capital. Packed and sent to any 


address. C. J. FOX, 

july2 2 681 Broadway, New York. 
SAMUEL MASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS ) 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
_ taken of every size and finished in 


Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
june4 tf 


EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will sent 
for a whole year, to any person who forwards us 8:3, 
Batiow’s Pictorial, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, 
and Baliou’s Dotlar M Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
en and one hundred pages of original reading in 
umber! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS. 


J. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 
received, and is constantly receiving, NEW 


Has just 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. tf may28 . 


THOMAS S. DROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, CHAINS, etc. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
Ne. 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
junel8 Repairing done promptly. bw 


Cool Soda with Iced Syrups. 

ROWN'S Soda Water, drawn through Nichole’s Pa- 

tent Syrup Apparatus, every syrup being packed in 
ice. Also, Brown’s Hock and Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 


types taken in the most superior manner. 


T E will also devote attention to furnishing t 
FRAMES for Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs, Mirrors. ete. 
= lot of Fine Engravings just received and on exhibi- 
tion. 
(> W. A. G. will wait on his customers at their resi- 
dences or places of business, if desired. 
Office hours from 11A.M.to3P.M. mayl4 eop3m 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK. 


YRUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. le agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

Arg you certine Baty? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, #1 00, 
and #160. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprictor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Mariboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. eoply may 28 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
EB. A. TEULON, 
149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 


MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to "examine my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Evvelopes on hand. 16 lidwly 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
aud returned tn one week. 


Something Vew! — 

Agents wanted, to go into 

Now and Honorable B 

hich pay from $30 <2 
°* weekly. No Humbug. isfac- 
tion 

particuars, which are fra. A 
S. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONDEBY, 


(>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully prioted illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

{> Two pages of finely executed, origiual humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(O> If is just such a work as any Le brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle 

ital In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(>> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
‘ears experience on the Boston press. 

voted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 

misceilany, wit and humor. 

(> Each number containe original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

> Though published but four Pty it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 115,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for ove year. 

Six copies Ballou’'s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollar 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, 


b dary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. 
Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA; or, Our Lapy or rus 
Oczan. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 
a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 
Written for us by. .........ese0es NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Taz Dumps Dwanrr or 
ConsTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue Srmrr or Tee 
Waves. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 
Written for us by..... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


FITZ-HERN; or, Rover or rus Inisa Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of 
Ireland, narrating events of deep interest to every 
lover of Erin. 

Written for us by..... ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Taz Boue- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LARE: or, Taz Quaproon or Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Sry or 
Vireinia. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary bis- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by..... S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by..... eeccee AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tax Paivateer or Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tae Scour or tux Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A,tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tax Reova- 
TORS AND MoperaTors. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, ful! of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
su 

Written for us by...........- Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scouncs or tHe ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by..........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Sranisn Cava- 
uizr. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by..... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrers or tue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb’s greatest and best 
povelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and contaiving a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by...... .+». SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tas Buccaneer or tae Guur. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by...... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE WIICH OF THE WAVE: or, Tuz Roven’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by.....Carpt. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


RED HAND: or, Tuz Cauisen oF THE ENGLISN UBAR- 
wet. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the au has adhered e0 closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 


Written for us by.....¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


Address M. M. BALLOU. Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Mars 
(> For sale at all the periodical de 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


KIT CARSON’S BEAR ADVENTURE. 

Late one afternoon, just after the little party 
had gone into camp, Kit, having lingered some- 
what behind, suddenly rode into the camp- 
ground, and leaped from his horse, giving it in 
care of one of the men. With his rifle he then 
started in pursuit of game for supper. He walked 
on about one mile from the camp, and there 
came upon the fresh tracks of some elk. Fol- 
lowing up the trail, he discovered the game 
ing on the side of a hill. In the neighborhood 
of the animals there were some low and 
~ trees. Moving along with great care, 

nally gained the cover of the trees, which 
brought him in close proximity to the elk, and 
within certain range of his rifle. This care was 
the more necessary, as his party had been with- 
out meat diet for some time, and began to be 
greatly in need thereof. These ever-wary ani- 
mals saw, or scented him ; or at any rate, became 
conscious of approaching danger from some 
cause, before he could reach the spot from which 
he desired to take his aim. They had com- 
menced moving, and in another instant would 
have bounded away out of reach of his rifle. 
His eye and piece, however, were too quick for 
them. Bringing his piece into position, and 
without dwelling upon his aim, he sped a bullet 
after the largest and fattest of the noble game 
before him. He had wisely allowed for the first 

, for his shot caught the nimble ani- 
mal in mid-air, and brought him to the 
earth. The echoing sound of the shot 
had hardly died away when Carson 
heard a terrific roar from the woods di- 
rectly behind him. Instantly turning 
his to note the source of this 
sound, the meaning and cause of which 
he well knew by his experienced wood- 
man’s ear, he saw two huge and angry 
grizzly bears. As his eye first rested 
upon these unwelcome guests, they were 
bounding toward him. There was not 
much time for Kit to scratch his head 
and cogitate. In fact, one instant spent 
in thought then would have proved his 
death-warrant, without hope of a re- 
prieve. Messrs. Bruin evidently con- 
sidered their domain most unjustly in- 
truded upon. The gentle elk and decr 
mayhap were their dancing boys and 
girls; and, like many a petty king in 
savage land, they dined late and were 
enjoying a scenic treat of their ballet 
troupes. At all events, Kit required no 
second thought to perceive that the 
monarchs of the American forest were 
unpleasantly angry, and were fast near- 
ing him with rapid stride. Dropping 
his rifle, the little leaden bullet of which 
would now have been worth to him its 
weight in gold, if it could by some 
magic wand have been transferred from 
the heart of the elk back into its breech, 
he bounded from his position, in close 
imitation of the elks, but with better 
success. The trees! he hoped and 
and prayed, as he fairly flew over the 
ground, with the bears hot in chase, for 
one quick grasp at a sturdy sapling. 
By good fortune, or special Providence, 
his hope or prayer was answered. 
Grasping a lower limb, he swung his 
body up into the first tier of branches just 
as passing Bruin brushed against one of 
his legs. Bears climb trees, and Kit 
Carson was not ignorant of the fact. 
Instantly drawing his keen-edged hunt- 
ing-knife, he cut away for dear life at a 
thick, short branch. The knife and his 
energy conquered the cutting just as 
Messrs. Bruin had gathered themselves 
up for an ascent, a proceeding on their 
part to which Mr. Carson would not 
give assent. Mr. Carson was well ac- 
quainted with the Messrs. Bruin’s pride 
in, and extreme consideration for, their 
noses. A few sharp raps made with the 
severed branch upon the noses of the 
ascending bears, while they fairly made 
them to howl with pain and rage, caused 
them hastily to beat a retreat. This 
scene of ascending, getting their noses 
tickled, and again descending howling 
with pain and , now kept Mr. Car- 
son and Messrs. in actively busy for 
some time. The huge monsters and 
monarchs of the mountains were determined not 
to give it up so Such a full and fair chase, 
and to be beaten by a simple white man on their 
own domain! This evidently galled their sensi- 
tive naturés. It is true the roaring of the bears 
in his rear had stimulated Mr. Carson in the 
race, so much so that he undoubtedly ran at the 
top of his speed ; and being naturally, as well as 
by long practice, very fleet of foot, he had man- 
aged to outstrip his pursuers in the race. It is 
true he had made short work of climbing the 
tree, and here again had very innocently beaten 
the bears at their own game, and one in which 
they took great pride. It is probable that the 
bears were in too a condition to run well. 
Had it been early spring-time, they would have 
doubtless been much lower in flesh. That was 
their own fault, too; they should have known 
that racing-time cannot be made on high con- 
dition. After leaving their hilvernating quarters, 
they should have been legs given to a sumptuous 
hubit at the table. - 

_ Affairs were, however, by no manner of means 
settled. They had the daring trespasser on 
their domain treed, and almost within their reach ; 
and, indeed, to keep out of the way of their un- 
comely claws, Kit was obliged to gather himself 
up in the smallest ible space and cling to the 
topmost boughs. The bears now allo them- 
a a short respite for breathing, during which 


they gave vent to their wrath by many shrill 
es. Then renewed their endeavors 
to force the hunter from his — Mount- 
ed on their hind paws, they would reach for him ; 
but the blows with the stick, applied freely to 
their noses, would make them desist. In vain 
did they exhaust every means to force the man 
to descend ; he was not to be driven or coaxed. 
The hard knocks they had sustained upon their 
noses had now aroused them almost to madness. 
Together they made one desperate effort to tear 
Kit from the tree. As in all their previous at- 
tempts, they were foiled, and their ardor damp- 
oe | and cooled by the drumming operations 
upon their noses, which this time was so freely 
and strongly applied upon one of them as to 
make him lachrymate and cry out with pain. 
One at a time they departed ; but it was not un 

til they had been out of sight and hearing for 
some time that Kit considered it was safe to ven- 
ture down from the tree; when he hastened to 
regain and immediately reload his rifie.—Life 
and Adventures of Kit Carson. 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The ocean cannot be a more wondrous revela- 
tion to a man from the interior, who beholds the 
magnificent expanse for the first time, than the 
— of Broadway in its afternoon glory, is to 

e simple-minded girl from the country village 


i 


GENERAL MCMAHON, 

THE HERO OF MALAKOFF AND MAGENTA. 
The hero of the day in the French army is the 
distinguished officer whose portrait we have the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers. The vic- 
tory of Magenta, last month, is on all hands ac- 
knowledged to be due to him. The emperor, at 
the head of the Imperial Guard, was exposed for 
two hours to the onslaught of an overwhelming 
number of the enemy, and was well nigh over- 
wered, when unexpected relief was brought to 
im by General McMahon, who was at the head 
of the second corps d’armée. This gallant officer 
had no orders to advance ; but hearing the sound 
of the cannon, and guessing that serious fighting 
was going forward on his right, he moved in 
that direction, and, happily, arrived in time to 
convert a doubtful struggle into a decided vic- 
tory. We are not at all surprised that the em- 
peror should have acknowledged this brilliant 
service by creating him Marshal of France and 
Duke of Magenta on the spot. Marie-Edme- 
Patrick-Maurice de McMahon is a scion of one 
of those illustrious Irish families which followed 
the Stuarts into exile two centuries ago, and 
have since given eo many brave and brilliant 
names to the history of France, Austria and 
Spain. Thé gallantry of the Sarsfields and the 
Tyrconnels has not faded out of this ancient 
blood with the lapse of time ; and the valor of the 


GENERAL MCMAHON, MARSHAL OF FRANCE AND DUKE OF MAGENTA. 


on being ushered for the first time into the gor- 
yeous vista of men and women, horses and 
carriages, in every possible variety of life and 
motion, accompanied with appalling sounds, and 
hemmed in by walls of marble and stone, blazi 

in their fronts with gold and silver wares, a | 
splendid stuffs of richest dye, with every com- 
modity ever conceived by man to wear, to taste, 
or to enjoy, by any of the senses. It is not pos- 
sible that this tremendous display of voluptuous- 
ness, beauty, fashion, frivolity, and vanity should 
not frequently touch, impress, ay, subdue the 
young heart. And it is known to be a fact that 
thousands of impressible natures are utterly 
changed from that moment, and become confused 
in their perception and appreciation of material, 
mental, and moral objects, and never afterwards 
are able to resume that clear preference of the lat- 
ter over the former, which was once so undoubted. 
Therefore we reiterate—Broadway has much to 
answer for. It is the great tempter to fashion, 
show, and consequent extravagance in dress and 
living. The pictures of dashing equipages, rich 
and graceful costumes, are 
upon the soul, never to be eradi . Ever - 
wards, in their ideas of a happy domestic life, 
these brilliant objects will intrude even in the 
quiet, secluded recesses of rural homes, and shape 
and color more or less their conduct, and future 


plans and expectations.—. Daily Adv. 


Trish brigade which broke the English squares at 
Fontenoy lives in the stormer of the Malakoff 
and the leader of the a battle at Mayenta. 
The father of Marshal McMahon was a peer of 
France under the Restoration, having been as 
loyal to the Bourbons as his ancestors had been 
to the Stuarts ; and a personal friend of Charles 
X. of France. The son, born in 1807, entered 
that nursery of heroes, the school of St. Cyr, in 
1825, and fought in Alyiers with the first French 
army of invasion. Returning to France, in the 
suite of General Achard, he marched with the 
Duc d’Orleans to the siege of Antwerp in 1831, 
and was one of the officers who saved the pom- 
pous Belgian lion erected on the field of Water- 
loo, from the rage of the French infantry by a 
few good natured witticisms at the expense of 
that rather ridicu)-us beast. Action being the 
element of men lik. feMahon, he is found again 
in Algiers in 1837 prominent in the assault on 
Constantine. He afterwards commanded a bat- 
talion of rifles, and a regiment of the Foreign 
Legion, and in 1845, as general of brigade, gov- 
erned the province of Oran. July 16, 1852, he 
became a general of division; and in 1855 was 
des to succeed General Canrobert at Se- 
bastopol. On the 8th of September of that year 
the perilous honor of leading the storming party 
against the Malakoff was confided to him, and 
in an instant he found himself famous. He was 


almost the first man to enter the Russian works, 
and swearing to stay there, “living or dead,” 
rallied his troops so constantly and ardently to 
the defence, that all the obstinate gallantry of 
the Russian battalions was wasted upon the at- 
tack. A characteristic anecdote is told of him 
in relation to that event. He had just succeeded 
in making good his position, and driving the 
Russians out of the fortress, when an aide-de- 
camp rode up all breathless to inform him that he 
must at once withdraw his troops, as the fortress 
was mined. ‘“ What!” exclaimed the general, 
“ evacuate this redoubt, which is Sebastopol it- 
self? No, my post is here; but go tell the gen- 
eral to get ater force to occupy the ruins after 
the explosion.” Marshal McMahon has shown 
the same qualities in ce as in war. As a 
member of the imperial Legislative Council, he 
was the only man who had the courage to op- 
se those repressive laws which were enacted 
immediately after Orsini’s attempt at assassina- 
tion, and was understood at the time to have in- 
curred the displeasure of the emperor in conse- 
uence. He commanded in Italy the second 
ivision, and has now won the distinction, un- 
paralleled, we believe, in history, of receiving on 
one battle-field his ducal coronet and his baton 
of Marshal of France. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 

Not long after his lordship’s elevation 
to the Woolsack, he arrived at Lancas- 
ter, during the assize, on his way to 
Brougham Hall, in Westmoreland. He 
took his seat for a short time on the 
bench of both the Crown and the Nisi 
Prius Courts. He was of course ob- 
served by the learned gentlemen of the 
bar, who made their obeisance to 
him. When the barristers assembled at 
their mess (what they call the High 
Court), it was communicated to the 
chairman that a member of the “ Hivh 
Court,” who had never taken leave of 
it, had been seen in court vhat day, and 
yet was not present amongst them. An 
inquiry was at once instituted where he 
could be, when a young barrister in- 
formed the High Court that he had seen 
the learned gentleman enter the judges’ 
lodgings, where he was no doubt dining 
with their lordships. Mr. Blackbarn 
and Mr. Raincock were at once appoint- 
éd constables, and armed “ with a lit- 
tle brief authority,” to bring Henry 
Brougham to the place where he owed 
allegiance. The constables went with 
alacrity to fulfil*their duty. On arriv- 
ing at the judges’ lodgings, they, in 
spite of the remonetrances of flankeys, 
made their way to the dining room, 
where they saw his lordship seated as 
the honored guest. ‘They walked up to 
him, and seized him by the collar of his 
coat. The judges laughingly told him 
he must submit. He offered to do so 
quietly, but the constables would not let 
go their hold of him, but dragged him 
along to the King’s Arms. On his ap- 
pearing at the bar of the High Court, 
the chairman informed him that the 
charge against him was absenting him- 
self from that court without leave, the 
fine for which was three bottles of claret, 
but that he would be heard it he could 
show cause why he should not be fined. 
He addressed the court, avowing his 
great respect for it, and stated that he 
was compelled to cease to become a 
member of it through the fact that his 
majesty had been graciously pleased to 
call him to his councils, and to appoint 
him lord chancellor. The chairman told 
his lordship that his apology was per- 
fectly satisfactory ; but that, as his lord- 
ship well knew, the fine was double in 
that court when a member made a good 
defence. He must therefore fine him in 
six boutles of claret. The fine was of 
course paid ; and during the drinking of 
it, a young member rose and informed 
the High Court that since their last meet- 
ing a learned brother, Henry Brougham, 
had become Harry the Ninth, but had 
never been crowned. He was placed in 
a high chair, a crimson table-cloth was 
put upon him for a robe, a cake-basket 
was put on his head for a crown, and a fish-slice 
put into his hand as a sceptre. Then came his 
turn to play his part, and right well he did it. 
He said he had received several petitions from 
his loyal subjects, which upon that auspicious 
occasion he would to. He would take 
them alphabetically. The first was from Mr. 
Alexander. He prayed that there might be no 
alteration made in the law of personal appear- 
ance. ‘“ We grant his petition,” said his lord- 
ship, ‘on this condition, that he, in future, dress 
like a gentleman, and not like a Jemmy Jessamy. 
The next petition is from Dr. Van Beest Brown, 
member of Little Washington, whe asks for a 
clean shirt. We grant it, on condition thathe re- 
tire at once, and after washing himselt, put it on, 
that we may see him in that which he has not 
had for years.” And he went through the whole 
of the bar present, hitting hard, smiting hip and 
thigh. Are they not “children of a larger 
growth ?”—Reminisccnces of an Old Lawyer. 


Genius axp TaLent.—The most striking fea- 
ture in the history of Genius is its courage. Tal- 
ent, on the contrary, is distinguished chiefly b 
its caution. The one forth, totally cagned 
less of its costume, under the impulse of a glo- 
rious presage. ‘Ihe other never suffers itself to 
be seen, until it has made its toilet, under the 
guidance of a becoming taste.— W. G. Simms. 
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